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WILD ROSES. 





BY DEXTER SMITH. 
The fragrance of sweet-brier fills the room, 
A subtle essence from the resinous wood 
Where, on the marge, the fair wild rose has 
stood 
Until it has distilled a rare perfume 
More sweet than scent from clover's nodding 
plume, 
More dainty than from water-lily’s hood. 
There's no exotic of the multitude 
Can vie with these in fragrance, if in bloom. 
How delicate—intangible they seem, 
These petals, as they star the wayside wall, 


' As if some fairy realized our dream, 


While forms of beauty spring to meet the 
call! 

If earth can be so lovely, we may deem 

That heaven’s beauty shall our souls en- 
thrall! —Boston Transcript. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The “Glorious Fourth’? has passed 
away with less noise and a shorter list of 
casualties than usual, in this part of the 
World. But in the gushing forth of patri- 
otic oratory there has been the usual 
Praise of the United States as the ideal 
democracy and the land of liberty and of 
Universal suffrage, with the usual forget- 
fulness of the fact that nearly one-half of 
the people are debarred from the ballot. 
As Tenneyson wrote years ago: 

Millions of throats will baw! for civil rights, 
No woman named ! 
But it will not be always thus, 





Miss Harriet A. Keyser cheered the 
Woman's JouRNAL Office with a visit last 
Week, on her way to Maine. She has 
been for many years secretary and organ- 
izer of the (Episcopal) Church Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of the Interests 
of Labor, which aims to promote concili- 
‘tion and arbitration in disputes between 





labor and capital, to abolish the sweat- 
shop, to secure improved tenements, etc. 
Miss Keyser regretted the strike of the 
garment-workers in New York over the 
issue of the “open shop,’’ but she said 
that in this particular trade the “open 
shop”’ is really destructive to the work- 
ers, and practically reduces the wages of 
all engaged in the trade to the sweat- 
shop level. Miss Keyser is ready to give 
lectures on the work of the Association, 
illustrated with views of ideal factory 
conditions, clean shops and sweatshops, 
unsanitary and model tenement houses, 
etc. She may be addressed at the Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., New 
York City, where the Association pub- 
lishes an interesting monthly, Hammer 
and Pen, at 50 cents a year. 





MORE BERLIN NOTES. 


KURFURSTENSTRASSE 112, BERLIN, { 
W., GERMANY, JUNE 24, 1904. 


‘Inspire the doubting soul to search and 


Dn ’ 
Then go thy way, nor wait for those be- 
hind.” 


During the two weeks just closed, wo- 
man has reigned supreme in the Kaiser’s 
city. Inthe vast Philharmonic, with its 
many halls and corridors thrown together, 
the International Council of Women has 
swayed great audiences with the earnest 
eloquence of its speakers. As chairman 
of the Committee on Local Arrangements, 
Frau Hedwig-Heyl, one of Berlin’s most 
noted women, proved herself to be an 
ideal German Hauefrau, as Lady Aberdeen 
so aptly put it in her reply to Frau Stritt’s 
address of welcome on the opening day. 
From the magnificent decorations of the 
building with birch and pine, palms and 
blooming flowers, to the minutest detail 
for the comfort and convenience of the 
delegates, everything was perfect. 

This third quinquennial has been the 
largest concourse of women ever known 
in the Council—unless one may except 
that at Chicago in 1893, where po one 
could say how many of the great throngs 
had cometo the Exposition and ‘‘dropped 
in.’ The meetings in Berlin of four sec- 
tions and three sessions daily were crowd- 
ed to the walls by most interested and at- 
tentive audiences, even at two marks 
apiece. It is said that 3,000 women from 
foreign countries have been in the city 
during the Council. Everywhere could 
be seen a woman with the green book and 
a pencil tucked into the loop—the pro- 
gram of the Council, and, alas, printed in 
German! An encouraging and significant 
feature has been the attendance by per- 
sons especially interested in certain sub- 
jects. For instance, educational questions, 
the alcoholic question, and especially that 
of social purity, the White Slave trafiic, 
art, music, literature and the press, each 
has had place on the program. When social 
purity was up for discussion, a Turkish 
princess, a relative of the Sultan, dressed 
with severe plainness in black satin with 
the corsage drapery carried up and fast- 
ened to the hair in a pecular manner, touk 
the platform and gave an interesting de- 
scription of the position of the slaves in 
her country. The gauzy white lace which 
covered her hair and forehead prevented 
one at a distance from admiring the depth 
of her appealing black eyes, Let it be 
here noted that social purity and woman 
suffrage have not been questions for propa- 
ganda until the great progress in courage 
and in justice during the last five years. 
Now the Council stands committed to 
work—''First, for peace and arbitration; 
second, for equal political rights of men 
and women under all governments, in all 
countries; third, for the abolition of the 
White Slave traffic and for the advocacy 
of an equal moral standard in both sexes.”’ 

One of the pleasant incidents showing 
affectionate regard for Miss Anthony in 
the Council, occurred on the day of the 
grand welcome, when the auditorium was 
filled to suffocation. Mrs. Sewall had 
presided in German, she had also made 
her address in the same tongue, and 
every one had spoken anything but Eng- 
lish. Then came the piece de resistance. 
Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg, of Fin- 
land, who had been present in Washing- 
ton when the International Council was 
first organized, stepped to the front, and, 
in dainty and delightful English, ad- 
dressed Miss Anthony, at the same time 
extending to her a huge bouquet of pink 
roses held with a broad yellow ribbon, 
the “suffrage color,’’ closing with the 
prophecy, ‘That color must be the color 
of the future.”’ 

Besides the kindly reception in Berlin 
of the Council, witb its free speech and 


not too conservative principles, social at- 
tentions have been overwhelming. The 
last and largest official recognition was a 
reception, so called, at the Rathhaus, the 
town hall, where the guests were received 
in the name of the City of Berlin by the 
burgomeister, the second burgomeister 
and the deputies, 144 in number, when the 
600 were seated at what in America would 
be called a banquet. There was a most 
elaborate menu of solids, with everything 
known in the liquid line, except pure, 
cold water. Asa souvenir, at each cover 
stood a little ‘‘cinnamon”’ bear ten inches 
high, bearing aloft a red rose. This bear 
is the emblem of Berlin in some way, 
through ‘Albert the Bear,’’ away back in 
the twelfth century, but the bonbons hid- 
den under his generous sash of red, white 
and black, the colors of Germany, were 
quite plainly understood and appreciated 
as soon as it was discovered that by re- 
moving his remarkably natural head they 
could be obtained. 

Following the dinner came speeches 
from the high officials and leading ladies 
of the German Council, the latter being 
also the leading ladies in Berlin society. 
It is pleasant to know that it is possible 
for society airs and graces and pbhilan- 
thropic deeds to coalesce. Leaving the 
tables, which were spread in one of the 
immense, high halls, and the adjoining 
corridors, the guests promenaded in other 
audience chambers, where colored foun- 
tains played, flowers spread their fra- 
grance, gaily-gowned Germau women con- 
versed in the native tongue with German 
gentlemen gorgeous in monstrous chaio 
and medals indicating their official rank, 
and where Frau and Fraulein hostesses, 
with genuine hospitality and convivial 
courtesy, invited the American visiting 
ladies, even those of the W. C. T. U., to 
join them in cigarettes and ‘‘bier’’! This 
continued until midnight. 

Notwithstanding the 600 invitations, 
many were disappointed; but there was 
no threatened violation of peace and arbi- 
tration principles, as in the case of the in- 
vitations to the royal palace. 

Then there has been a love-feast within 
the circle, when the motto of the Council, 
The Golden Rule, played its part. The 
retiring officers received parting gifts, 
presented by Lady Aberdeen. Mrs. Sew- 
all received a writing set in silver, includ- 
ing a very foreign-sounding bell, an im- 
plement in use here fur the presiding 
officer to ring for silence and attention. 
Miss Wilson, the retiring secretary, was 
the recipient of a magnificent silver bag; 
and the treasurer accepted a moat fitting 
gift in the form of a purse, 

NETTIE Lovisa WHITE. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

As a result of the Slocum disaster, the 
New York City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has appointed from its members a 
committee on public safety to inspect the 
various means of transit, as well as places 
of publicamusement. Instead of accept- 
ing official reports, the committee will in- 
vestigate ferryboats, excursion boats, 
trolley cars, railway trains, public vehi- 
cles, and even Fifth Avenue stages. 

The Woman’s Improvement Club of 
Vallejo, Cal., has sent out an attractive 
little book containing the account of its 
three years’ work. Three weeks after its 
organization the club bought 27 galvanized 
iron boxes for $133.50 to hold refuse on 
the streets. In the next three months it 
expended $625 on the public park, with 
an additional sum of $160 later. Then it 
bought a sprinkling cart for the streets, 
the clubwomen paying all the expenses of 
watering the streets during the first sum- 
mer, and then turning their outfit over to 
the city. After beautifying the park, the 
club asked the codperation of the citizens 
in keeping lawns and gardens in order, 
and offered prizes for window boxes and 
well-kept dooryards. In three years it 
has spent over $4,000, and it is now beau- 
tifying the school yards. 

Regarding the new president of the 
General Federation of Clubs and her ad- 
ministration, Margaret H. Welch says in 
the N. Y. Evening Post: ‘Club women 
are waiting rather anxiously for the an- 
nouncement of the new committees in the 
General Federation. Mrs. Decker, the 
newly elected president, has said frankly 
that she intends to make some unexpected 
appointments, her desire being to get into 
the service some new influences. The 
General Federation, like most large organ- 





izations, has a tendency to fall into a 


routine, This is true especially of those 
com mittees baving the biennials in charge. 
For three successive biennials almost 
identically the same speakers have ap- 
peared. What they had to say was ad- 
mirable, and their own standing in the 
world of education, philanthropy and let- 
ters was not to be questioned. However, 
Mrs. Decker intends to have a brand-new 
set of speakers and topics at the next bi- 
ennial. Altogether it is safe to predict a 
strenuous administration in clubdom.”’ 

The Massachusetts Federation Bulletin 
for June contains several pages of con- 
densed reports of the work of the State 
Federation as told at the St. Louis Bien- 
nial. The report from Idaho says: ‘To 
our clubs is due the direct credit of hav- 
ing enrolled on the State’s statute books 
during the last Legislature the following 
legislation: The establishment of chairs 
of Domestic Science in the State Univer- 
sity, and the State Academy; the estab- 
lishment of a State Industrial School; the 
adoption of a Pure Food Law, and an 
amendment to the Divorce Law. A 
woman’s equal property rights bill 
only failed through a technicality, A 
Woman’s Club Legislative Committee will 
re-present this bill to the next Legisla- 
ture, and will also present a Child Labor 
bill, and one for the establishment of a 
court to deal with juvenile offenders. 
That these bills will become laws, is be- 
yond peradventure. Candidates for the 
Legislature wiil be asked their position 
on these bills in advance of election, and 
if they take adverse stands, they will 
never pass the stage of being candidates 
if women’svotes are numerous enough... 
Though I have presented only our salient 
achievements, our unnumbered works 
may readily be inferred. With the hopes 
of Idaho’s clubwomen aglow, and with 
the boundless aid which suffrage gives to 
us, we confidently face the future.’’ This 
report was presented at the biennial by 
Mrs. Eva Hunt Dockery, Federation sec- 
retary. 


Among other State Federations that re- 
port legislative work is Delaware: ‘‘Three 
times the General Assembly of the State 
has responded to the appeals of our wom- 
en for help in forming and maintaining 
travelling libraries. The single library 
sent out by our club six years ago bas 
been multiplied until now there are thir- 
ty-two libraries on their beneficent tours, 
This work is now in charge of a State 
Library Commission, with a salaried sec- 
retary, working under a most excellent 
law, which looks toward the establish- 
ment of a permanent circulating library 
in every town and village of the State.”’ 





“The President’s Message,’’ a greeting 
from Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, and a bio- 
graphical sketch of the new president of 
the General Federation, is one of the fea- 
tures of the July Club Woman. Mrs. 
Decker announces that arrangements have 
been made whereby each member of the 
Board of Directors shall have charge of 
the General Federation news in the Club 
Woman for one month in the year. In the 
August number Mrs, Decker will conduct 
this new and commendable departure. 
With a view to gaining the interest of the 
great body of club women, the manage- 
ment offers for a limited time to send the 
magazine for twenty-five cents a year to 
new subscribers in clubs of one hundred. 


Open discussion, freedom of speech, in- 
dividual liberty, and freedom of choice 
characterize the home and educational de- 
partment of the Woman’s Club of Denver, 
Col. This department has established a 
working relation with other centers, no- 
tably with the Humane Society, the health 
department, the juvenile court, the park 
commissioners, and the churches, It has 
maintained a sewing school with 144 pu- 
pils, most of whom are girls, though 
a few boys attended. A beautiful flag 
was presented to the school by the Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution. A former teacher 
of the school gave silver thimbles. A 
member of the club distributed seeds, and 
is helping the children to plant them in 
their respective yards. A small free li- 
brary is also carried on by this depart- 
ment. Growing out of the interest and 
work in the sewing school and free libra- 
ry, there has been formed a boys’ club, 
which meets Saturday evenings. Here 
fifty boys meet, play games, bing, read 
stories, and sometimes eat what the teach- 
ers provide. This club was conducted by 
the department until June 1, when it was 
turned over to Judge Lindsay, who will 





continue the work. De Ms. & 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mary H. Krovt is on the editorial 
staff of the Chicago Advance. That ex- 
cellent paper is to be congratulated. 


Miss KATHLEEN KALBFLEISCH, of New 
York City, makes a specialty of enlarging 
family crests upon panels of wood, and is 
very successful init. She uses mahogany, 
maple, or whatever may be a suitable 
background, and with great fidelity to 
details in drawing, and no less care in the 
selection of pigments, produces a beauti- 
ful decoration for a home where a crest 
rightfully hangs. An order recently exe- 
cuted was for a member of the Macaulay 
family resident in New York. 


MME. CLAIRE TRAVERSE has just had 
the decorations of the Legion of Honor 
conferred upon her by the French gov- 
ernment. Mme. Traverse has been for 
twenty years a resident of Denver, Col., 
and is well known to students of the 
French language there. She has taught 
for years at Mrs. Speer’s Latia school. 
She was largely responsible for the organ- 
ization of the Alliance Francaise iu Colo- 
rado, and has been a great influence among 
the French residents of that State. 


Mrs. MARGARET J. MAGENNIS, of the 
Boston Traveller, is to be honored by the 
naming for her of the Margaret J. Magen- 
nis Room in the New England Home for 
Deaf Mutes, at 273 Cambridge St., Allston, 
Mass., of which she was the founder. The 
dedication service, by the Massachusetts 
W. C. T. U. Flower Mission, will be 
held July 11, from 4 to 7 P.M. Mrs. 
Magennis probably accomplishes more 
philanthropic work with her pen than any 
other newspaper woman in Boston. Sev- 
eral Homes and other benevolent institu- 
tions in this city owe their foundation to 
her initiative. 


Miss ALIcE A. BouGHToN, who made 
her first photographs less than three years 
ago, is fast gaining an international repu- 
tation. Her summers are devoted to pic- 
ture-making with models posed in wood- 
land scenes suggestive of the Barbizon 
school. Her winters, spent in her studio 
on Madison Avenue, New York, are devot- 
ed to portraiture. The Irish poet Yeats 
declares she has made the most satisfac- 
tory likeness of him that he has ever had; 
and she has had equal success with other 
notables. Mr. John Burroughs has lately 
given her sittings at his own home. She 
has accepted invitations to exhibit her 
work in many of our large cities, and has 
taken a medal at international exhibitions 
in Brussels and Turin. 


Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE has for sev- 
eral years been eloquently advocating a 
less noisy and barbarous celebration of 
the Fourth of July. Through her influ- 
ence and that of other right-minded per- 
sons, coupled with the fact that 670 Massa- 
chusetts boys and girls were injured dur- 
ing the celebration of Bunker Hill day on 
June 17, Chief Shaw of the State police 
and Judge Emmons of Boston were in- 
duced to take strong measures to guard 
against the most dangerous ways of cele- 
brating the “Glorious Fourth.’’ The ex- 
cesses of young America’s patriotism were 
to a large extent restrained, and Boston, 
while not deprived of fireworks and fire- 
crackers, enjoyed the quietest Fourth that 
it has had for years. The thanks of all 
good citizens are due to those who saved 
the lives of the children and the nerves of 
their elders. Independence Day should 
not mean the emancipation of the juvenile 
population from all caution and all com- 
mon sense. 


Mrs. HENRY WHITMAN of this city has 
left public bequests amounting to more 
than $200,000. Several private bequests 
were made, and these provisions followed: 
Children’s Hospita) of Boston, to endow 
two beds, one for a boy and one for a girl, 
to be known as the “‘lily beds,’’ $10,000; 
Home for Incurables, Boston, $5,000; 
Massachusetts Infant Asylum, 35,000; So- 
ciety in Behalf of Crippled and Deformed 
Children, $20,000; Berea College, Ken- 
tucky, $2,000; Harvard College, for the 
maintenance of a scholarship in history, 
to be known as the Charles Wyman schol- 
arship, 310,000; Radcliffe College, for the 
maintenance of two scholarships, to be 
known severally as the Mary Eliot Park- 
man and the Abby W. May scholarships, 
$10,000. When the foregoing bequests 
shall have been fulfilled, the remainder of 
the estate goes to the following: Tuskegee 
Institute, $50,000; Radcliffe College, $100- 
000; any remaining property to the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts. 
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Vital Issues. 


Eprrep sy CHARLOTTE Perains GILMAN. 


(Mrs. Gilman is solely responsible for what ap- 
pears in this department.] 











ANOTHER CONSERVATIVE. 
BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 
Upon a broad and placid beach, 
Beside the billows’ swell, 
I mused upon the buman race 
Which doeth all things well; 
When I beard a chambered nautilus 
A-weeping in his shell 


In fairy boat of radiant pearl, 
With silver sail and oar, 

On sunlit waves he floated there, 
A little way from shore; 

And yet that chambered nautilus 
Did sob and sorrow sore. 


My heart went out in sympathy 
Across the shallow sea; 

Thought I, ‘With form so beautiful 
And life so fair and free, 

A thing to make this creature weep 


” 


An awful thing must be! 


So [ asked him most respectfally, 
With iuterest sincere, 

If he would te.1 me why he wept, 
W hen all things did appear 

So perfectly harmonious, 
So bright and calm and clear. 


Then he spoke in woeful accents, 
As did such grief behoove, 
Waving his lovely tentacles 
From softly silvered groove— 
“TI am the saddest beast alive 


Because | have to move! 


“To move!" said [; ‘to grow, you mean— 
The lot of living things! 
But you grow in a pearly shell, 
While others grow in wings, 
In legs, fins, tails, beaks, bones and 
scales, 
Pre boscises an | stings 


» 

“No, no!” he cried, ‘‘it isn't that 
Which makes wy grief and gloom, 

In spite of summer sea and sky 
Aud iridescent bloom— 

But when I grow I have to move 
And build another room! 


‘My little rooms! my little rooms! 
Esch dear deserted shell! 

So sweetly smooth, so softly bright, 
And fitting me so well! 

I sob and grieve for each I leave, 
But still I grow and swell! 


“T never can revisit them! 
Each step has made a wall! 
I never can grow backward, 
And be young again and small! 
I have to rise —to grow—to move! 
And I don’t like it at all!” 


I rose and wandered on a space, 
With thoughts too deep to tell; 
And still, through all my pride of race, 
Above the billowy swell, 
I heard the chambered nautilus 
A-weeping in his shell! 
— Pacific Monthly. 





TIME TO READ FOR THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, 


There are very few women of the larg- 
est class, those who do their own work, 
who ever have ‘‘time to read.”’ 

They may like to, though in many cases 
they have never had time to learn to like 
to; but whether they like to or not, they 
have no time to doit. 

Five-fold are the gods they serve—the 
House, the Sable, the Children, the Sew- 
ing, and Society. 

A chapter could be devoted to each of 
these heads,—perhaps it will be, later on,— 
but this is on Time to Read, 

What I first wish to state on that sub- 
ject is this surprising fact—that almost 
all women could bave an hour a day in 
which to read, or do what they best liked. 

“How? How? Tell us bow?”’ 

There is an eager leaning forward, 
every one looking for a miracle. And 
how disappointed, disgusted and dis- 
pleased you all seem when I answer, ‘By 
taking it!" 

“Taking it!’ youcry. ‘‘Take it from 
where? Our days are so full they run 
over into the evening; there is no time 
now for what we must do, to say nothing 
of what we want tu do.” 

Now that is a question, Time is the 
same everywhere, twenty-four hours in a 


day. It is nota question of time, but of 
work. 
Most women assume, or have forced 


upon them, moie work than they are able 
to do, and labor on through all their short- 
ened, darkened lives under a yoke too 
heavy to bear. 

There is another class who have “‘time,”’ 
but spend it in fancy work and exchange 
of calls. We are not speaking of that 
kind, but of those whose piles of mending 


prohibit fancy work, and whose crowding 


cares prohibit calling. 

But see here, you who rise early, tired 
before you are up; and work late, too 
tired to sleep when you lie down—did it 
ever occur to you that the pressure which 





drives you so hard is mainly in your own 
brain? 

There is a story of a Chinese dignitary, 
who tossed, sleepless, and grew thin, 
owing to bis anxiety over affairs of State. 
Said his servant to him: 

“Did not the gods care for this empire 
before you were born?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said the great official. 

*‘And will they not after you are dead?” 

‘*Yes,’’ said the master again. 

“Theo do you not think they can man- 
age it while you are alive?”’ 

And the digoitary went to sleep. Now, 
really, you conscientious and overworked 
women, the world would live—even your 
precious families would live somehow, if 
you were to die, or if you went on a visit, 
or if you suddenly proclaimed as immuta.- 
ble fact that one hour in the day was 
yours, when they had no claim on you. 

You have no idea of the power of a 
simple fact, quietly asserted and main- 
tained. Human nature is extremely 
adaptable, aud when it finds it cannot help 
a thing, it gets used to it. This has been 
proven over and over again, in many a 
life’s experience. But it is usually the 
most selfish and inconsiderate members 
of the bousehold who assert their inde- 
pendence, and the rest bend to it. It can 
be done, not selfishly, but wisely and 
firmly. Make up your own mind that at 
such atime you will be your own mis- 
tress. Let nothing interfere with it. 
Make husband, children, friends, under- 
stand that they cannot have you then— 
you are gone from them, There are two 
large obstacles in the way of doing this, 
One is a lack of comprehension of the real 
value of things. 

It is hard for a conscientious woman to 
see that an hour devoted to her own 
pleasure and profit is of any value what- 
ever, or at least of any value when com- 
pared with the calls of ‘‘duty.”’ 

It seems more important to the house- 
wifely mind to get all the housework reg- 
ularly done than to improve that mind by 
the high companionship of great writers 
or the healthy pleasure of good fiction. 

What! a wife and mother and house- 
keeper, and dare lay claim to a life of her 
own! 

The other obstacle is lack of individual 
will. The work of the house, however 
heavy, is forced upon one by the unceas- 
ing pressure of inheritance and custom. 

We must bave just such things to eat 
and just such things to wear, and just 
such days to sweep and wash, because 
mother did and neighbors do. 

After the individual will is so tired that 
it would gladly shirk the regular duties, 
comes the great pressure of public opinion 
and hereditary habit, and we keep right 
on washing Monday and sweeping Friday, 
as if it said so in the Bible. 

But to set aside an hour for ourselves 
because we in our minds have decided it 
to be right, and to preserve that hour in- 
tact in the vacuum of isolated choice and 
under the pressure of opposition, takes 
power. Power of that sort is rare in man 
or woman, and notably in woman, who is 
trained to give up and go without. 

The strongest power in most women’s 
lives is a sense of duty; and if it could be 
shown that there was a duty in this thing, 
a high duty and anoble one, perbaps, 
they might find strength to do it. What 
is the measure we are given to love our 
neighbor by? 

‘*Tbhou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.’’ 

As thyself. That means that we ought 
to love and care for ourselves well, else 
the neighbor would fare ill from such 
love. 

A woman has some duties to herself as 
well as her family. Unless she so lives as 
to keep her mind and soul open to good 
and high thoughts and broadening infiu- 
ences, the tendency of her lower nature is 
to narrow and settle and sink into ruts; to 
become ‘‘old’’ and hard; to grow dreary 
and hopeless, or to acquire a sort of shal- 
low external contentment in her engross- 
ing daily life. 

This is bad for her; and because it is 
bad for her, it is bad for her husband and 
children. 

The first duty of the human isto Je, the 
next duty is to grow, and the overworked 
housewife does not even do the first—does 
not live, in any noble sense. 

Self-sacrifice is not a virtue in itself. 
Uniess your sacrifice benefits another 
more than it hurts you, there is no gain to 
mankind. That you sacrifice your life on 
the domestic altar does not necessarily 
benefit any one. The better and brighter 
and broader you can make your life, the 
better it will be for all those who depend 
on you in any way. 

One hour a day of free individual life, 
reading, thinking, writing, doing what 
your own soul prompts, would make your 
life, and sp the other lives, happier. 

You lack strength todo it? In union is 
strength. It would be very hard for one 
woman. But how if apnumber of women 


in a neighborhood formed a litfle club, 
agreeing simply to keep such an hour by 
themselves each day and keep each other 











in countenance? Also, perhaps, to spend 
av hour together once a week and discuss 
progress. With what definite purpose? 
Nothing more definite than the keeping 
alive of the individual soul. 

It might grow into something definite 
as the weeks went un. Beginning witha 
comparison of the best thoughts that had 
struck them during a week's miscellane- 
ous reading, they might form into little 
groups and take certain kinds of reading 
together, spreading indefinitely that way. 

One might suggest, as a vital subject 
for most women to study, ‘‘Their own 
business.’’ To learn, for instance, whether 
it is really necessary for so many children 
to die young, and so many more -to be 
sick; whether it is really necessary for 
each lonely woman to spend her lonely 
life in doing housework eighteen hours a 
day; whetber husbands are best cared for 
and made happy by the present system of 
housekeeping; whether, in short, united 
womanhood <annot do better and more 
easily what separate womanhood finds so 
hard and does so ineffectually.—/Jural 
Press, 


NO CONSUMPTIVES IN JAPAN. 

That scourge of America, consumption, 
is rare in Japan, according to D. Irving 
Hancock. Ouae reasun he gives is that in 
Japan corsets are worn only by a very 
few so-called progressive women who ape 
Western customs. The vast majority 
breathe deeply and fully in a way im- 
possible with the corset. Another reason 
given is that in Japan ‘‘there is no air 
starvation.’”’ Little window glass is used. 
The panes of oiled paper would not ex- 
clude the cold night air, even if they were 
closed, and the Japanese rarely sleep with 
them closed. ‘'Fresh air—and a great 
abundance of it— is the Japanese rule. 
The woman who lies down for her night's 
rest has the paper-paned window thrown 
open a trifle. The air sweeps into the 
room and passes over her as she lies upon 
the floor. If she is cold, she adds more 
bedclothing, but she does pot close the 
window. Inthe morning one of the first 
tasks is to go out of doors, There the 
Japanese woman takes in great breaths of 
air. This internal cleansing with air is 
treated as of more importance than the 
morning bath which follows. The kitch- 
en and the other rooms of the house show 
closed windows only on the coldest days 
of winter.’ 








TO THE HAGUE. 

Besides the stupendous war budget and 
the profound impression made on the 
Czar by Bloch’s ‘Future of War,”’ a third 
influence helped to promote the publica- 
tion of his extraordinary rescript. I 
learned of it at first hand from the em- 
inent economist, Jean Novikoff, for twen- 
ty years town councillor of Odessa. 

He had pursuaded the Interparliamen- 
tary Congress, which meets annually to 
discuss questions relating to international 
comity, to admit a delegate from Russia, 
albeit Russia has no parliament. A friend 
of his, by name Basili, was appointed, and 
attended the meeting of the Congress at 
Buda-Pesth in 1896. He was profoundly 
impressed with the arguments presented 
there as to the necessity for immediate 
international action if European nationg 
were not to be driven into bankruptcy in 
the maintenance of a national defence 
whose cost doubled every thirty years. 
On returning to St. Petersburg, as in duty 
bound, he wrote out bis observations and 
conclusions, which were deposited in the 
archives and received no attention; but 
the following year, on the occasion of the 
unveiling of a statue to the father of the 
Czar, search was made to find suggestions 
which might add lustre to the occasion, 
and Basili's papers were discovered. The 
pressure of argument and of dire neces- 
sity were too great to be resisted, and in 
August, 1898, Count Muravieff, the Rus- 
sian Minister of Foreign Affairs, at the 
command of the Czar, presented each of the 
twenty-six representatives of foreign pow- 
ers at his court with a document the like 
of which uo monarch in history had ever 
penned. 

In this extraordinary message he de- 
picted the futility of ever-increasing arma- 
ments to promote peace, and said: ‘It 
appears evident, then, that if this state of 
things continue, it will inevitably lead to 
the very cataclysm which it is desired to 
avert, and the horrors of which make 
every thinking being shudder in anticipa- 
tion. Hundreds of millions are devoted 
to obtaining terrible engines of destruc- 
tion, which, though regarded to-day as 
the last word of science, are destined to- 
morrow to lose all value in consequence 
of some fresh discovery in the same field. 
National culture, economic progress, and 
the production of wealth are checked, 
paralyzed, or perverted in their develop- 
ment.’’ . 

Never shall I forget the awe and exulta- 
tion with which, sitting at a London 
breakfast table that August day in 1898, I 
laid down my Times after reading the 





ference which should ‘‘collect in one pow- 
erful focus the efforts of all the States 
which are sincerely seeking to make the 
great conception of universal peace tri- 
umph over the elements of disturbance.” 
Dining two days later with a member of 
Parliament who had lived twelve years in 
Russia aod was a constant guest of the 
elder Muravieff, we instantly broached 
the subject of the Czar’s rescript. “I 
don’t knuw what this young monarch is, 
or what his power may accomplish,’ said 
Sir W., “but I know this, that he has 
done what no other potentate on earth 
could have attempted. Our Queea could 
not have done this. The world would 
have suspected and objected had she made 
the attempt. I believe that this will go 
down in history as the greatest thing of 
its kind since Bethlehem.’’ The speaker 
was no sentimentalist, but an inventor 
and rich manufacturer, employing 2 000 
men. 

Later, in New York, a Russian scholar, 
an exile from his native land, said to me: 
“The great point’to be observed is that 
not merely the Czar—he is a weak person 
—but all his government are bebind this. 
Russia needs peace. Only 19 of ber 51 
provinces are self-supporting. Should the 
few railroads be monopolized in mobiliz- 
ing troops, the people will surely starve. 
At tbe best of times there is semi-starva- 
tion. You cannot imagine how the peas- 
ants live. Many a mother starts for a 
twelve or fifteen-hour day of toil in the 
fields and leaves her baby in her squalid 
hut with a kind of paste or pudding tied 
to its wrist, which must be its sustenance 
during the long hours when it is lett 
alone. With all this toil, the wretched 
people scarcely get enough to keep soul 
and body together.’’ 

Every week, during the winter of 189S- 
1899, a paper entitled ‘**War Against War” 
was published weekly by Wm. T. Stead— 
an able paper, full of unhackneyed mat- 
ter, with copious quotations from Bloch, 
and containing in each number a map of 
England dotted with the towns in which 
that week some peace demonstration had 
been made. A clerical force of fifty was 
kept busy sending newspaper clippings, 
watching for arguments from Philistines‘ 
and helping to create public sentiment. 
Ou the continent, just as ardent efforts 
were being made, and, in March, a Peace 
crusade was begun in Boston by Edward 
Everett Hale and others, For five succes- 
sive Monday noons great audiences gath- 
ered at Tremont Temple to sing noble 
hymns and to listen to addresses from 
distinguished men and women from differ- 
ent cities. The women’s meeting, presid- 
ed over by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who in 
1870 had single-handed carried on through 
England and America a Peace crusade 
among women, crowded the auditorium. 
But the mass of citizens, as usual, were 
busy with bread and butter questions, or 
with baseball and opera bouffe and golf. 
Thus it is ever when a great movement 
comes to birth. Only those who are awake 
and watching see the stars or hear the 
music of the heaveuly announcement. 
“Not an ear in court or market for the low, 

foreboding cry 
Of those crises, God's stern winnowers, from 
whose feet earth's chaff must fly.’’ 

When the one hundred delegates of 
twenty-six nations of Europe, Asia, and 
North America, with fifty attachés, met 
on May 18, 1899, in Queen Wilhelmina’s 
little ‘Palace in the Wood,’’ there were 
probably few of them who thought that 
their work would be aught but perfunc- 
tory. Lucia AMES MEAD, 


THE NAVY DEFENDED. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., JUNE 29, 1904. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

An article in the Woman’s JoURNAL 
entitled ‘The Family and the Fiat,’ de- 
plores the condition of affairs in this 
country which evidently will be the ulti- 
mate result of this modern ‘‘cliff dwelling” 
habit that the American people are acquir- 
ing. The article is well written, terse and 
to the point; its statements with regard 
to the check imposed on population that 
is bound to follow such a mode of living 
are sadly true. But a suggestion is made 
as to one step that might be taken toward 
improving the conditions which make liv- 
ing in tenements, flats and apartments an 
almost absolute necessity in our country. 
The writer proposes that President Roose- 
velt, by exercising his veto power, pre- 
vent the immense annual appropriations 
for the army and navy, and thus reduce 
taxation and the cost of living. 

Recently such arguments as this have 
often been advanced in the WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL; generally, it is true, in connec- 
tion with the most worthy object of bring- 
ing about that state of affairs which will 
result in the settlement of international 
disagreements by arbitration instead of 
warfare. If it were possible to accom. 
plish this end, we could probably afford 
to diminish the strength of our protective 
forces, But such condititions do not yet 
exist; and, much as we would like to see 


Czar’s proposal for an international con. ' them for the welfare of all, there seems 





no likelihood of their existing for years t, 
come. Such being the case, our army and 
navy must stand, must be increased pro, 
portionately to our increase in size and 
importance as a nation, and to the grow 
in strength of other nations. 

However, this is not the point I wish to 
argue. I wish to demonstrate that which 
the writer of the article above referred ty 
apparently bas failed to see, the fact tha 
the very existence of such a vast army ang 
navy, and the enormous appropriations 
necessary for their maintenance, form g 
means of support and livelihood for hyp. 
dreds and thousands of American peopie 
to-day. And the people who are thus 
dependent on these institutions for their 
daily bread are not the magnates, nor 
those men who help to form our oppreg. 
sive trusts and monopolies, but they are 
the working class, the meckanics and the 
laborers. A great majority of the num. 
ber is composed of those whose conditloy 
is so deplorably depicted in the article, 
‘*The Family and the Flat,”’ and for whose 
relief it is suggested that the army and 
navy appropriations be reduced. Statis. 
tics, though exceedingly wearisome, make 
exceedingly decisive arguments; hence | 
offer a few. 

Our navy has a personnel of 40,000 off. 
cers and men. Nearly every large coast 
city on the Atlantic seaboard has a navy 
yard or station, and there are likewise 
several on the Pacific coast. It would be 
safe to say that these employ a total of 
not less than 30,000 men. In addition to 
these, we must consider the vast number 
of persons employed by shipyards, cloth. 
ing factories, steel works, and numerous 
other concerns, all working directly for 
the United States Government ob naval 
contracts, and paid from the appropria. 
tions that have been so decried. One 
hundred thousand is a conservative esti. 
mate of the number of people depending 
for a living on the existence and mainte. 
nance of a United States navy. The ap. 
propriations for the navy for the fiscal year 
1904 amounted to about $100,000,000— 
one hundred million dollars, guaranteeing 
a living for more than 100,000 American 
citizens, and at the same time giving us 
the protection of a navy that has never 
known defeat, a navy that has belped 
place this nation where it to-day stands, 
among the first of the world,—a navy of 
which we should be proud, rather than 
deplore its worthy support and maitte. 
nance. The same may be said with re- 
gard to our army. 


Rather than call for the reduction of 


these protective features that are so essen- 
tial to our safe and comfortable existence 
as a nation, as the first step toward bet- 
tering those conditions that impose a cer- 
tain degree of poverty and restriction 
upon the masses, let us demand legisla- 
tion which will prevent the pouring of 
millions into the coffers of our individual 
magnates; for instance, remove or reduce 
the tariff on imported -products, a tariff 
which, according to the Republican plat- 
form recently adopted at the Chicago 
convention, is supposed to be equal to the 
difference between the cost of production 
at home and abroad, and yet a tariff which 
enables the Standard Oil Co., for example, 
to make a profit of 80 per cent. on the par 
value of its stock, When our government 
appropriates so many millions for out 
army and navy, it appropriates money 
which, in addition to giving its citizens 
the protection they deserve, is going to 
be impartially and in just proportion 
paid out as wages to the American peo- 
ple; but when it imposes such tariff laws 
as are now in force, it increases the cost 
of living for our masses, and swells the 
fortunes of our millionaires. 
ROBERT E, WEAVER. 
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AMERICAN HUMANE ASSOCIATION 


The American Humane Association is 
an organized federation of Humane Soci- 
eties and individuals having for its object 
the prevention and suppression of cruelty, 
especially cruelty to children and ati- 
mals. 

Originally founded in 1877 for tbe pur 
pose of securing an annual conference of 
Humane Societies in the United States, 
the Association every year has brought 
together a number of delegates interested 
in this work. Through its influence, leg- 
islation in several States has been secured, 
prohibiting the shooting of live birds from 
traps and the docking of horses’ tails: 
enforcing improvements in the methods 
of cattle transportation, and providing 
for humane education in public schools 
Humane Societies have been organized in 
States and Territories where none prev 
ously existed, and by the wide distribv 
tion of humane literature, this Associ# 
tion has greatly developed humane seat! 
ment. 

Aiming to extend and broaden iis field 
of work, the Association became incor 
porated in 1903, under the laws of the 
United States. It is now empowered 





receive and distribute any funds contrib 
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It is generally conceded by all who are 
interested in humane work that a national 
society is needed to grapple succcessfully 
with problems that are not being solved 
by any other agency. For instance, the 
enforcement of laws relating to inter- 
state transportation of animals, and the 
prevention of the terrible cruelties prac- 
ticed in connection with this traffic; the 
organization of societies in vast regions 
where there is no organized effort to pre- 
yent cruelty, and the passage of humane 
laws in States where no statutes protect 
children and animals; the distribution of 
humane literature, and generally the ex- 
tension throughout the land of the prin- 
ciples of justice and kindness to every 
unprotected creature,—this is an outline 
of the work before us. As soon as prac- 
ticable, the Association hopes to maintain, 
in charge of a competent salaried secre- 
tary, a centrally located bureau, from 
which suggestions and encouragement to 
Humane Societies and individuals can go 
forth. When sufficient funds are at its 
disposal, a larger number of trained lec- 
turers and organizers will be employed, 
who will go to all parts of the country 
where their aid may be desired. 

Atthe last meeting of the Association, 
committees in regard to the following 
subjects were appointed; the investigation 
of child labor, the transportation and the 
care of cattle, the methods employed at 
slaughter houses and other matters’ per- 
taining to the welfare of cattle on the 
ranches and in transit; the publication of 
humane literature and introduction of hu- 
mane topics into schools, the organiza- 
tion of new humane societies, and the en- 
couragement of humane legislation. These 
committees are all composed of men and 
women deeply interested in humane 
work, and they cannot fail to accomplish 
good. 

So far as funds are contributed, the 
American Humane Association will carry 
on the work thus outlined. It has, how- 
ever, no other income than that derived 
from gifts and membership fees. We 
ask, therefore, for encouragement and 
cobperation. Let every Humane Society 
—every man and woman who feels for 
suffering children and animals—unite 
with us in this anti-cruelty crusade. Be- 
quests or gifts will be devoted either to 
the general work of the Association, or 
will be applied exclusively to such branch 
or branches of the work as the dunor may 
desire. A large increase in our annual 
membership would greatly enlarge the 
capacity of the Association for work in 
directions where its immediate assistance 
is urgently needed. 

Humane Societies may become mem- 
bers by a fee of not less than $10 per 
year, and individuals by a fee of not less 
than$5 per year. The treasurer is Walter 
Butler, 814 Tacoma Building, Chicago. 
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TEXAS WOMEN IN PUBLIC WORK. 


The Texas Federation of Women’s Cluts 
was organized in 1897. Since the last bi- 
ennial 81 clubs, representing a member- 
ship of about 2,000, have been added, 
making a total of 204 clubs and 5,50vu 
members. This increase is due in a great 
measure to the clubs having been visited 
by the past president, Mrs. Percy V. Pen- 
bypacker, whose interest and ability were 
felt throughout every department. 

As a desire for literary culture was the 
chief incentive to organization, the estab- 
lishment of public libraries was adopted 
as the first specific work, resulting in the 
erection of 52 public libraries, 18 of which 
are Carnegie’s gifts, aggregating $500,000; 
three gifts from private citizens, aggre- 
gating $125,000; 37 travelling libraries, 
with total number of books, 3,105,353. 
An active Library Association, with the 
influence of women’s clubs, hopes to se- 
cure a commission from the State. 

Theclubs have helped to secure passage 
of poll tax amendment, adding thereby 
Oue-half million dollars to public school 
fund, also a law regulating child labor, 
aud appropriations for State Industrial 
School for Girls, and for dormitory or 
Woman’s building at State University. 

Free kindergartens have been estab- 
lished in all the large cities, and sentiment 
for kindergartens as part of public school 
system aroused. Three thousand five 
bundred dollars was raised by the Fed- 
ration for a State University scholarship 
fund, ten scholarships in schools and col- 
leges btained, and educational week ob- 
Served in clubs. 

A resolution recommending the placing 
of chair of domestic science in State Uni- 
Yersity has been passed in the five dis- 
tricts. 

A travelling art gallery in charge of a 
Personal conductor, whose interpretations 
awaken interest and add immensely to the 
Value of the collection, visits every club 
‘own. The collection consists of pictures 


aud statuary, reproductions of masters, 
4nd loan collections. 


Art objects and art 





More than 200 civic leagues have been 
formed in Texas for the improvement of 
school grounds and parks, and general 
public betterment, such as securing police 
matrons, juvenile courts, etc. 

The clubs have brought to the State or 
patronized the best musical and lecture 
talent to be secured, and lecturers and 
demonstrators in household economics 
have been employed annually by the Fed- 
eration to give practical training free to 
the club women and the public school 
pupils. 


=-_- eS 


MORLEY ON WOMEN’S EDUCATION. 

The Pall Mall Gazette of June 13 says: 
‘Speaking on Saturday at Oxford, where 
he opened the new library at Somerville 
College, Mr. John Morley said that of all 
the movements that had taken place in 
this country since he was an undergradu- 
ate the movement which bad raised wom- 
en in all the chances of life to something 
like an equality with men struck him as 
the most important and the most far- 
reaching. In his view, women needed 
more and not less than men of those ad- 
juncts to what he might call the mere 
academic honor of school knowledge, be- 
cause they were debarred from what was 
the great root of education among men, 
namely, a responsible interest in great 
affairs and in the large public interests of 
the country to which they belonged.”’ 

John Morley, it will be remembered, 
lately declared himself in favor of woman 
suffrage. The Pall Mall Gazette, which 
is highly conservative, is unhappy on the 
subject. Commenting on his recent speech 
at Oxford, it says: 

“Among such changes as have come 
over that University since Mr. Morley’s 
time there is none more remarkable than 
that one which was the causa causans, 80 
to say, of Mr. Morley’s latest visit. Dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century and 
more, the city which, to quote one of her 
most distinguished sons, is still ‘‘whis- 
pering from her towers the last enchant- 
ments of the Middle Ages,’’ has under- 
gone a social and intellectual transfortaa- 
tion which is the precise contradictory of 
the life and thought of the medixval Ox- 
ford. The Eternal Feminine has vindi- 
cated her eternity by popping up in the 
least expected quarter; one finds woman 
in Oxford, as the late St. George Mivart 
discovered happiness in an even more un- 
likely region; and the grandsons of Ten- 
nyson’s undergraduates who ‘only longed 
for she society’ need sigh no more. Ox- 
ford has, indeed, almost surpassed the 
sister University in the warmth of the 
welcome which she has extended to the 
education of woman, and has even created 
the whole new and large suburb of North 
Oxford for the accommodation of those 
families who do not see why their daugh- 
ters should not take their share in the 
intellectual and social life of a great uni- 
versity, which is also a@ most charming 
residential centre for those who have 
leisure tu enjoy the advantage it offers. 
And yet, in spite of all that has been done 
in Oxford, in Cambridge, and, indeed, all 
over the country, to promote the higher 
education of young women, public opin- 
ion is still far from unanimous as to the 
end to which all this remarkable expen- 
diture of energy should be directed. 
Education should obviously be prepara- 
tion—but, in the case of the Englishwo- 
man of our time, preparation for what? 
It is clear that we have not yet answered 
the fundamental question as to how far it 
is desirable to give to woman what Mr. 
Morley called a responsible interest in 
public affairs. If we allow Jack and Jill 
to sit together at lectures, it follows—or 
it should follow, in logic—that Jill should 
have perfect equality of opportunity with 
Jack in turning to account the education 
she has acquired in common with him. 
The fine fleur of Somerville or ‘‘Lady 
Maggie’’ may well resent a social and po- 
litical system which refuses ber the same 
rights as an elector, and as a representa- 
tive of the electorate, as it grants toa 
young man, who, maybe, has had the 
same difiiculty in ‘getting through his 
Smalls’ as little Mr. Bouncer had half a 
century ago. At present we seem, in 
this country, to be in a transitional state; 
we are willing to admit, and we do admit, 
the capacity of woman to take part in the 
municipal life of the nation; we allow 
that there are certain posts which she can 
fill with conspicuous success, just be- 
cause she is woman and not man. But 
we draw the line at politics properly so 
called. 

How much longer shall we be able to 
maintain that attitude in the face of all 
that is implied in the growth and exten- 
sion of woman’s education, as exemplified 
in such gatherings as that at which Mr. 
Morley was an honored guest? The an- 
swer to that question lies upon the knees 
of the gods; but no one who knows the 
Oxford of to-day can deny that the influ- 
ence of the university is making strongly 
for a further advance along the line of the 











CUILDREN’S COLUMN. 


TOMMY THE SEAL. 
A True Story. 





One day when Mr. Wise was out in his 
long Indian canoe, fishing, he saw a baby 
seal on a rock not far away. 

He pushed his canoe over to the rock 
and picked up the young seal. It was 
fast asleep, and did not know that there 
was a man near until he lifted it into the 
boat. 

The poor little thing was very unhappy, 
and cried to get back into the water. Mr. 
Wise wanted to keep it, so be took it 
home to his wife, and they fed and petted 
it until it became quite tame, and would 
go about the house like a dog. 

After a few weeks it grew so fond of 
them that it would not leave the house 
for more than an hour at a time. Mrs. 
Wise would open the door and send it out. 
Tommy—for that is what they called him 
—would slide down the rocks into the sea, 
and dive about for a while catching fish. 
In about an hour he would climb up to 
the porch again, and lie there crying like 
a child until Mrs. Wise opened the door. 
Then he would wag his tail and rub himself 
against her feet to show his joy. He liked 
nothing better than to have Mrs. Wise 
take him up in her arms or hold him on 
her lap. 

One day Mrs. Wise put Tommy out of 
doors while she went to visit a neighbor. 
When he grew tired of playing, he went 
up to the door as usual, and called to get 
in. When no one came, he cried just like 
a baby. When Mrs. Wise came home, she 
found that he had cried himself sick; and 
he was sad all the evening. 

Tommy learned a great many tricks. 
He was almost as quick at learning as a 
dog. He would shake hands, lie down 
and pretend to sleep, smoke a pipe, and 
cry when be was told to sing. 

One day he went out to get his dinner 
in the sea, and that was the last Mrs. 
Wise ever saw of him. She thinks that 
he followed the tide far out into the 
ocean, and there met some of his old play- 
mates, who persuaded him to stay with 
them. 

At any rate, he never came back, and 
Mrs. Wise says she loved him so well, and 
was so sorry to lose him, that she often 
dreams that she hears him crying on the 
door-step. She says Tommy the seal was 
the nicest baby she ever had; but then 
she never had any other babies, except 
cat and dog babies.— Kathie Moore in Our 
Little Ones. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





Mrs. Lizzie Jewett Butler, Mechanics 
Falls, Mo., has been nominated a member 
of the State Library Commission, by Gov- 
ernor Hill. 


Mrs. John L. McNeil, of Denver, Col., 
has been invited by President Francis of 
the World’s Fair at St. Louis to become a 
member of the congress of arts and sci- 
ences. Mrs. McNeil is recognized among 
anthropologists as one of the best author- 
ities upon the subject in Colorado. She 
has made frequent visits to the Indian 
reservations in Colorado and Mexico to 
study their habits and customs. Her 
collection of Navajo blankets, to which 
she has been adding for fifteen years, is 
one of the finest in the West, as is her 
collection of Indian baskets. 


Miss Mariou H. Brazier, of Boston, has 
been obliged to relinquish the publication 
single-handed of the Patriotic Review, in- 
to which she put four years’ energy and 
enthusiasm. Her health and limited means 
demanded the step, which she took most 
reluctantly. Miss Brazier has resumed 
her pen work on the Boston Sunday Her- 
ald, Globe, and other papers. Especially 
interesting was her article on the Berlin 
Women’s Club, which took up the cudgels 
in defence of Miss Geraldine Farrar, for- 
merly of Boston. It is illustrated with an 
excellent portrait of the president, Mrs. 
Charlemagne Tower, wife of the American 
Ambassador, and of other club officers. 
Her story of the ‘‘'Youngest Real Daugh- 
ter of the American Revolution’’ and some 
‘‘Real Young Daughters’’ in the Herald 
of July 3 shows a wide aquaintance with 
her subject. She contributes largely to 
the Club Woman, and is the only woman 
paid correspondent of the Army and Navy 
Journal, published in New York. Miss 
Brazier is the secretary of the New Eng- 
land Women’s Press Association, of which 
she has been a member for 14 years, and 
has attended every meeting save six in 
all that time. It is through her efforts 
that Massachusetts has the first and only 
memorial in the land to the founder of the 
American navy in the form of a handsome 
schoolhouse overlooking the sea and suit- 
ably inscribed in honor of Paul Jones. 


Alice—Herbert says he is a self-made 
man. 


morse !—Harper’s Bazar. 


Uncle Hiram—They say that the sun 
never sets on the British Empire. 
Aunt Hannah—Doesn't it, now? And 


Puck. 


“Some men,’’ said Uncle Eben, “is 
habitually ontruthful foh de reason dat 
dey wants to be ia de conversation an’ 
ain’t smart enough to dig up any real 
facts,’’— Washington Star. 


‘*We’ve got a dandy college yell, now.”’ 

**What is it?”’ 

‘“‘We give four Russian battleships, a 
sis-boom-ah and then two Jap generals.”’ 
—Puck. 


Little Sophie—Papa, what is executive 
ability? 

Prof. Broadhead—The faculty of earning 
your bread by the sweat of other people’s 
brows, my daughter. 


‘Jessie, I have told you again and again 
not to speak when older persons are talk- 
ing, but wait until they stop.”’ 

“I’ve tried that already, mamma. They 
never do stop.”’ 


‘*Were you frightened, Willard?’’ asked 
Mr. Grimes of his little boy, whom he 
had sent on an errand after dark. ‘Well, 
I should say so!’ answered the little fel- 
low. ‘*The streaks of scaredness just ran 
up and down my legs!’’—Selcected. 


Father (cutting the whipsmartly through 
the air)—See, Tommy, how [I make the 
horse go faster without striking him at 
all? 

Tommy—Papa, why don’t you spank us 
children that way? — Glasgow Evening 
Times. 


Kitty—How he must suffer from re- | 


we have such lovely sunsets over here!—_ 


| 


Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 


| BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building 
built expressly for them. 

| The regular course of lectures com- 
|menced Oct. 1, 193, and continues 
eight months. 


| For catalogues of either school. or other 
information, address the Secretary, 
CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients being 
annually available for study. 





For catalogues and information apply te 


PRANK C, RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opened October 2, 1903 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 193, 

















Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 


The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 


HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A, M. to1 P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1,30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Roum, with Bath, $2. 


Ie Cut this advertisement out for 
refersnce. 

















WE COME TO YOU (much larger than we 
are here, of course, and bearing a message 


for 10¢c.; 12 for 20e.; 1 for 3e. Also our brothers, 
the doggies on blotters, same price. We will 
come together if you wish, half and half, or any 
way you like. Do you want us to come and serve 
you and make you happy? If so, address our 
master at our home and that of the puppies, 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 

109 Purchase St., Koston, Mass. 

Yours in love and service, Six Lirt_e Kits. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Socia 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 





Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $ 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 


Bounp VOLUMES OF THE PHILANTHROPIST 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THE PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York. 








PROF. FREDERIC M.NOA, care American 
Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. Litteratéur 
j and Lecturer, Spanish a specialty. 


of love and good will) on beautiful biotters, five | 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity | 


Mrs. May Wright Sewall, M.L., A. M., 
Principal. 

Indianapolis Classical School for Girls, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 23d year opens Sept., 21, 

1904 Prepares for all colleges that admit 

women. Write for catalogue. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 














54th Aunual Session. Thorough course. Four 
years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars in 


catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, Box 500 
2ist St. & N. College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


— Lincoln Memorial University, 
CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 








Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
— and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill. etc. A press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is a)l paid for. 


IT NEEDS 
Money for running expenses. ‘Twelve teachers 
| are now employed, and there should be twice as 


a 
Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a atudent is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity, 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already } lanved in cottages or dormitories. 
| We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
| least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait fér an endowment, we need 
| funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and a dollar tu-day may be worth many further on 


| 
| ANNOUNCEMENT. 
| 





The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 

of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
| United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs, Edward Addison Greeley, 


Association and Club Reports, Philans 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all women 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
| afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to ever 
Club. Write for particulars. 


Re-organized. 





CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
| 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


| THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor, 


| The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 


Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 











FRENCH AND PAINTING. — Lessons in 
French and in — iven on very moderate, 
| terms by Madame Luiovica, 14 Park Square 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties 
| for sale at this studio 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


BOSTON, JULY 9, 1904. 











Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontinue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR COLLEGE GIRLS 

The growth of the woman suffrage idea 
has made itself felt in the movement for 
self-government among college girls. This 
reform, unheralded, almost unnoticed out- 
side of college circles, is of profound sig- 
nificance tothe student of sociology. For 
it indicates a radical change in the ideals 
and status of women. Nay, more; it sanc- 
tions and ratifies that change. Contrast 
the mental and moral status of the self- 
controlled, self-governed, bright girl grad 
uate with the pupil of a French convent, 
who passes from cloistered seclusion toa 
marriage de convenance witb a man she 
has seldom or never met—a man attracted 
by her dowry and social status. Or con- 
trast her with the conventional English 
girl whose marriage has been planned for 
her by a match-making mother. This 
young college graduate emerges from 
her class-republic, a full-fledged citizen, 
wide-awake, self-reliant, able to take her 
part in the society and politics of her age 
and country. In Harper’s Bazar for July, 
Alice K. Fallows has a thoughtful and 
suggestive article on this new educational 
system. She says: 

“Self government, to a girl who has 
been living for some eighteen or nineteen 
years according to the ideas of her more 
or less exacting parents and teachers, has 
a most alluring sound. It seems cn a par 
with latch-keys, bank accounts, and the 
other badges of emancipated womanhood. 
It promises cessation of obedience and a 
pleasant existence of do-as-you-please, 
with no prohibitions to mar its bliss—a 
kind of discreet anarchy, in which one’s 
own wishes are supreme. It is to be 
hoped that the average mortal’s idea of 
heaven will not be so rudely dispelled be- 
yond St. Peter's gate as such a girl’s 
when she enters a self-governed college. 
Among tbe first events ot her new life is 
a mass-meeting where sbe listens with her 
classmates to an earnest talk by the presi- 
dent of Self-Government. She learns that, 
now she is a Freshman, she must put 
away childish things and conduct herself 
accordingly. Self-government is @ great 
trust. She must show she appreciates it, 
and not shirk her duties and require- 
ments. The traditions of the college, its 
very honor, she is warned, are in her 
keeping. Let her see that she lives up to 
the principles of self-government and does 
not bring the system to dishonor. 

‘After this meeting, the Freshman with 
a well-developed conscience has a sense 
of corporate responsibility that makes the 
exactions of her previous life seem light 
indeed, nor does her responsibility grow 
less from the first time that she is called 
upon to ‘proctor’ until she reaches the 
high places in the Self-Government Asso 
ciation. The girl with a thirst for inde- 
pendence, on the other hand, recognizes 
with a sigh that hers isto be only a tem- 
pered freedom, and she has well-defined 
hints of various unpleasant occurrences 
and the low opinion of the college com- 
munity, if she does not accept the condi- 
tions. 

“A college issuch amixture of alienele- 
ments that the question of government is 
one to puzzle an educational Solomon. 
In one corner of a college house, one year, 
were six girls, as different as training and 
disposition could make them. Two had 
been brought up in the strictest fashion, 
obeying their elders dutifully, speaking 
when they were spoken to, and gracing 
the family table only for dessert. They 
had never had avy spending-money, and 
with a term’s allowance in their pockets 
at once, it wasno more than natural that 
they should lose their heads and revel in 
sodas and hot wafiles until, at the end of a 
week, they bad just three cents left to 
last them through the term. The day 
after, one of them broke her shoe-string. 
Ask for money they did not dare. So 
great was their horror of borrowing that 
in preference they took a white tape pro- 
vided by their thoughtful mother, inked 
it, and made a shoe-string which was sub- 
stantial if not ornamental. Next door to 
these sisters was a breezy, hearty young 
person from a Western ranch, who had 
never been commanded in her life. She 
could ride a horse like a man, and all her 
ideas and impulses were shaped according 
to the generous propriety of a new civili- 
zation. Nextto her lived the pampered 
darling of doting parents, a pretty, blue- 
eyed little Cresus, who supposed that 
money would buy her what she wanted in 
college, as it had elsewhere. Across the 





corridor was a boarding-school girl, ac- 
customed to the rigid discipline of a city 
school, which provided good-night kisses 
from a discriminating teacher for the wor- 
thy, and ‘lines’ for the unworthy, a pen- 
alty that meant studying while others 
were playing. Rooming with her was a 
tminister’s daughter. She was fitting her- 
self to teach. She had much ambition 
and little money, and she needed al! she 
could get tutoring and making blue prints 
at five cents apiece to meet her bare ex- 
penses. 

“The composition of a group as small 
as this indicates the contrasts to be found 
throughout the college community. What 
is good for one girl is bad for another. 
Liberty for one is repression for her 
neighbor. Where a regulation frets the 
soul of some girl to distraction. it troubles 
her roommate not a whit. 

‘With all these different elements to con- 
sider and harmonize, it is small wonder 
that government is one of the most puz- 
zling questions in college administration. 
Each woman’s college has solved the 
problem in its own way, according to its 
individual needs, with the result that no 
two systems are exactly alike. But until 
twelve years ago they all bad one charac- 
teristic in common—that the faculty 
made the rules for the students to obey. 
Then Bryn Mawr started out as pioneer 
in a new movement, and actually gave its 
students power to make and carry out 
their own rules. The principle of self- 
government, once introduced, has been 
steadily gaining ground. Wellesley stu- 
dents within the last few years have been 
granted full powers of government, and 
many of the other colleges show tenden- 
cies at least toward self governmeet. But 
to Bryn Mawr belongs the credit of hav- 
ing shown the way.”’ 

In conclusion Miss Fallows observes: 
‘Nowhere, perhaps, except in democratic 
America, would a college dare to put the 
teins into the bands of its students, and 
it is a tribute to the training and character 
of American college girls that no self- 
governing college yet has had reason to 
regret its trust.’’ H. B. B. 





A NEST OF POETS. 


It is pleasant to read, in a letter of Tom 
Moore, written ninety years ago, a descrip- 
tionpf a circle of young girl poets, who 
had attained, thanks to wealthy and lib- 
era! parents, the higher education then 
so seldom accorded to women, Writing 
to Miss Dalby in 1814, Moore says: 

I suppose you have heard that we bave 
beeu to Derby; and a very pleasant visit 
we had of it. I like the Strutts exceed- 
ingly; and it was not the least part of my 
gratification to find a very pretty natural 
girl of sixteen reading the sixth book of 
Virgil, and not at all spoiled by it. This 
is Joseph Strutt’s eldest girl, a very nice 
dancer as well as a classic, and a poetess 
into the bargain. Indeed, they have quite 
a nest of young poets in that family; they 
meet every Sunday night, and each brings 
@ poem upon some subject: and I never 
was mucb more surprised than in looking 
over their collection. I do not think I 
wrote half so well when I was their age. 
They have fine pianofortes, magnificent 
organs, splendid houses, and most excel- 
lent white soup, and are, to crown all, 
right true Jacobins after my own heart; 
so that I passed my time very agreeably 
amongst them, and Bessy came away load- 
ed with presents of rings, fans, and 
bronze candlesticks. 

The nest of young lady poets included 
the three daughters of William Strutt and 
the two daughters of George Benson 
Strutt. It may reassure the people who 
imagine that higher education has some 
relation to race-suicide to know that the 
two daughters mentioned above both 
married. Isabel became the wife of John 
Howard Galton, and Caroline the wife of 
E. N. Hart. ‘H. B. B. 


COLLEGE AND ALUMN&. 


Mrs. Rebecca K. Stetson, wife of Hon. 
W. W. Stetson, of Auburn, Me., bas just 
received the degree of Master of Arts from 
Monmouth College, Ill., in which she was 
formerly ateacher. She graduated there 
in 1868 with the highest honors of her 
class, and was a classmate of John A. 
Wallace, recently appointed chief engi- 
neer of the Panama Canal. 





The recipient of the Alice Freeman 
Palmer fellowship offered at Wellesley 
College—Miss Harriet Lehman—has a 
worthy record as a student and scholar. 
She is a graduate of Ripon College, and 
took her master’s degree in 1903 from 
Northwestern University, presenting a 
thesis entitled, ‘‘Phases in the Embryonic 
History of the Aortic Arches in Mam- 
mals.’’ Miss Lehman has continued her 
biological studies the present year, work- 
ing for a doctorate at the same university, 
and plans to continue her work under 
Prof. Mark of Harvard. She sails for 
Bermuda in a few days to collect material 
to continue her researches, and will carry 
on her work in Cambridge during the 
coming winter. Some of the spring 
months are to be spent in Naples, giving 
her a rich and varied year of study. The 





college congratulates itself on having so 
excellent a student for the first holder of 
this valued fellowship. 


Miss Edith Claflin, who this year took 
her degree of Ph. D. at Bryn Mawr, is a 
daughter of Mrs. Adelaide A. Claflin, and 
follows in her mother’s footsteps in being 
an earnest suffragist. Her thesis won 
especial commendation, and is to be pub- 
lished as a Bryn Mawr monograph. It is 
upon ‘The Syntax of the Beotian Dialect 
Inscriptions,’’ and is in part the result of 
the study of original monuments in 
Greece. 


Miss Mary E. Woolley, president of Mt. 
Holyoke, has announced that $500,000 has 
been pledged to meet Andrew Carnegie’s 
offer ofa similar amount. The $100,000 
will be used to build a new college library. 

The alumne of Wellesley have elected 
Mrs. Bertha Palmer Lane, of 1891, as the 
new alumnz trustee, to take the place of 
Mrs. Winifred Edgerton, resigned, after a 
valued term of service. E. M. A. 





MRS. CLARY’S CANDIDACY. 


The nomination of Mrs. Fanny J. Clary 
by the Prohibition party of Massachusetts 
as its candidate for Secretary of State has 
been officially accepted by the election 
commissioners, and her name will go on 
the official ballot. The question is thus 
settled that in this commonwealth a wo- 
man, although not a voter, can be a can 
didate for any office in the gift of the 
people. 

Every man who believes in woman suf 
frage, irrespective of party, should vote 
for Mrs. Ciary. If she gets a large vote, 
it will be an inducement for both the great 
political parties to nominate women for 
public offices, as they can legally do. If 
she get only the Prohibition vote, the 
nomination will at any rate have estab- 
lished a valuable precedent. H. B. B. 





—— tor 


COLLEGE WOMEN AND THE BALLOT. 


At this season, when hundreds of young 
women are graduating from colleges all 
over the country and carrying off their 
full share of the prizes, attention is called 
anew to the anomaly of excluding all these 
bright girls from any voice in making the 
laws under which they are to live. 

This anachronism was valiantly defend- 
ed the other day before a body of college 
women by Representative Robert Luce, 
the member of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture who had led the fight against the 
equal suffrage bill. The College Equat 
Suffrage League, a society made up of 
young women graduates of different col- 
leges, invited Mr. Luce to address them 
and give his reasons for believing that 
women ought not to vote. The meeting 
resulted in much amusement. 

Mr. Luce began by gallantly professing 
the conviction that every member of the 
College Equal Suffrage League was fit to 
vote. But the reasons that he gave for 
debarring women as a class would have 
applied to college women just as much. 
They were in substance that women can- 
not fight, and that they lack business ex- 
perience. He asked, ‘“‘If the capacity to 
enforce the laws has nothing to do with 
the right to enact them, why does one 
man have one vote? If the right to vote 
depends on education, why does not the 
man with a university education have 
more votes than the man without educa- 
tion? If it depends on property, why 
does not Mr. Rockefeller have a thousand 
votes and the average man only one?”’ 

And if it depends on the power to fight, 
why does not the college athlete have 
twenty votes and the average man only 
one? Mr. Luce made the surprising 
statement, ‘As a fighter one man is about 
equal to another.’’ But mer differ as 
much in fighting ability as in education 
or wealth. Yet the vote of the champion 
pugilist counts for no more than that of a 
blind man, a cripple, or a man of 80 bent 
double with rheumatism. 

As a matter of fact, many States make 
the right to vote dependent on education; 
but not one of our forty-five States makes 
it dependent on the power to bear arms. 
Massachusetts excludes from the ballot 
thousands of able-bodied men because 
they cannot read and write, and freely 
admits to ita multitude of male non-com- 
batants. There is no certainty at any 
election that the majority of voters repre- 
sents the majority of possible fighters. 

As to business knowledge, the average 
woman does not know much about busi- 
ness, undoubtedly; but neither does the 
average man know much about the kind 
of business involved in running a city 
government. What do ‘‘the butcher, the 
baker, the candlestick- maker’ know 
about the best way to clean streets, or 
to build bridges or schoolhouses, or to 
run a fire department, a poorhouse, or a 
city hospital? No man has expert know!l- 
edge of all these things, and the majority 
of our voters have not expert knowledge 
of any one of them. 

All that the average man needs, to make 





him a competent voter, is sense enough 
to elect honest and capable men to look 
after these things—imen who will be guid- 
ed by the advice of experts and not of 
spoilsmen. Have women enough judg- 
ment of character to tell a guod candidate 
from a bad one, and enough conscience to 
prefer the former to the latter? That is 
the whole question. 

Women are now voting by hundreds of 
thousands in many different parts of the 
English-speaking world Mr. Luce of- 
fered no evidence to show that municipal 
affairs in any of these places are being 
mismanaged from a business point of view 
because the women vote. Are the women 
of America less competent to choose hon- 
est men to run city affairs than the wom- 
en of England, Scotland, Ireland, Austra- 
lia, and New Zealand? 

Mr. Luce said he found that all the 
young women in his employ wanted to 
get married. Suppose they do; is a wo- 
man likely to become less broad-minded 
and less capable of voting intelligently be- 
cause she is married? 

It may be said in passing that the wish 
of women to marry and the wish of men 
to marry them do not seem to be abolished 
by the ballot. According to the last 
United States census, Wyoming, where 
women have voted for thirty-five years, 
has the smallest proportion of unmarried 
women of any State in the Union. 

Mr. Luce said that the young women in 
his employ were more honest than the 
men, but that they had never contributed 
any invention or any original idea to the 
busicess. Women have more inventive 
ness than Mr. Luce perhaps realizes. Dar- 
ing the twelve years from 1884 to 1895, 
the last for which I have figures, women 
in the United States took out patents for 
3,905 inventions, some of them of great 
value. It is true, however, that women 
thus far have shown less inventiveness 
than men. 

But what is most needed in our politics 
to-day? Is it more inventions, tricks, 
and devices, or is it more honesty? If 
women are more honest than men, as Mr. 
Luce says, and as the criminal statistics 
of every State prove, might not women 
contribute to our politics a larger share 
of just what is most needed? 

Moreover, though more men than wom- 
en have shown themselves inventive and 
original, the great mass of men are not 
so. If no one were allowed to vote who 
had not invented something or shown 
some originality, the vast majority of our 
present voters would be disfranchised. 
As Hon. Joho D. Long says, every test 
that is set up to exclude women would 
also exclude the majority of men. 

Mr. Luce intimated that women ought 
not to vote because they do not serve as 
jurors. A member of the College Equal 
Suffrage League said: ‘‘Doctors, lawyers, 
ministers, and about twenty other classes 
of men are exempt from jury duty; would 
you exclude them from suffrage?”’ 

Mr. Luce answered: ‘‘They are not ex- 
empt because of mental infirmity.”’ 

The college woman asked: ‘:Are wom- 
en exempt because of mental infirmity?’’ 

Mr. Luce answered, emphatically: 
“They are. Women lack the judicial 
faculty. Everybody knows that!” 

Whenever we hear a man argue against 
equal suffrage for such inconsistent rea- 
sons as these, some of us feel that his 
judicial faculty is, if not lacking, at least 
temporarily obscured by prejudice. 

A. 8. B. 





DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. 


The following Declaration of Principles 
was adopted by the recent International 
Woman Suffrage Conference at Berlin: 


We, the delegates assembled in the 
Second International Woman Suffrage 
Conference, held in Berlin, Germany, 
June 3 and 4, 1904, do hereby re-aflirm 
our faith in the following principles: 

1, That men and women are born equal- 
ly free and independent members of the 
human race; equally endowed with intel- 
ligence and ability, and equally entitled 
to the free exercise of their individual 
rights and liberty. 

2. That the natural relation of the sexes 
is that of inter-dependence and codpera- 
tion, and that tbe repression of the rights 
and liberty of one sex inevitably works 
injury to the other, and hence to the 
whole race. 

3. That, in all lands, those laws, creeds, 
and customs which have tended to restrict 
women to a position of dependence; to 
discourage their education; to impede the 
development of their natural gifts, and to 
subordinate their individuality, have been 
based upon false theories, and have pro- 
duced an artificial and unjust relation of 
the sexes in modern society. 

4. That self-government in the home 
and the State is the inalienable right of 
every normal adult, and the refusal of this 
right to women has resulted in social, 
legal and economic injustice to them, and 
has also intensified the existing economic 
disturbances throughout the world. 

5. That governments which impose tax- 


es and laws upon their women citizens, 


without giving them the right of consent 
or dissent which is granted to men cit- 
izens, exercise a tyranny inconsistent 
with just government. 

6. That the ballot is the only legal and 





— 
permanent means of defending the right, 
to “life, liberty and the pursuit of ha i. 
ness,’’ pronounced inalienable by the A mer. 
ican Declaration of Independence, and ag. 
cepted as inalienable by all civilized na. 
tions. In any representative form of gov. 
ernment, therefore, women should bg 
vested with all the political rights and 
privileges of electors. 





THE BERLIN MEETINGS 

Mre. Ida H. Harper writes: 

The chief event in the Internationa} 
Council of Women this week has been the 
reception by the Empress in the loyal 
Palace, the home of the imperial family 
when io Berlin, their presence being indj- 
cated always by the flying of a purple 
banuer. This palace, or schloss, is a mag- 
nificent building containing seven hup. 
dred rooms, the old part of it built jn 
1443, and other portions all the way down 
the centuries, until it was practically com. 
pleted by the present Emperor, aod made 
in fact as well as in name the royal town 
residence. 

In a former letter mention was made of 
the indignation of the Canadian and Aus. 
tralian women because they were not ip. 
cluded in the delegation which was to be 
received, not even the president of the 
Council of Great Britain, the reason being 
given that all were represented by Lady 
Aberdeen. The delegates very justly 
maintained that, as she was president of 
the international vody, she did not repre. 


sent them any more than she did those of ° 


all other countries. They belda meeting 
and decided it was an insult to Great Bri- 
tain; sv they packed their trunks and pre- 
pared to leave Berlin in a public manner, 
and to make it a political question with 
their government when they reached 
home. At this point Lady Aberdeen 
rushed to the British ambassador for as- 
sistance, and he lost no time iu presenting 
the matter at court. As a result, a royal 
messenger was despatched post-haste with 
invitations to the presidents of the Eng- 
lish, Canadian, and Australian Councils, 
which arrived just one hour before the 
time set for the reception by the Empress, 
And thus were the war clouds scattered, 
and the triumph of peace and arbitration 
accomplished. 

The list, therefore, included the Coun. 
cil president of every country, and the 
international board of officers, raising the 
numher to twenty-one, and making it 
purely official. The only exception was 
Miss Susan B, Anthony. No one can go 
to the palace in an ordinary hired convey- 
ance; every one must have a carriage of 
the first class, with liveried coachman and 
footman; and so, with all due pomp and 
ceremony, our democratic American rep- 
resentatives went clattering ‘‘unter den 
linden’ at 11 A. M. They walked through 
the large court and up the broad marble 
staircase, past many guards in gorgeous 
livery, or, as Miss Anthony expressed it, 
‘‘in uniforms covered with streaks of red 
and gold.’ During the few moments’ 
waiting in an antechamber they studied 
the historical paintings, and she said that 
by far the most interesting to her was the 
one of ‘Victoria Having Her Baby Chris- 
tened.’”’ Within the great reception hall 
they were ranged in a semi-circle, with 
Lady Aberdeen, the incoming, and Mrs. 
Sewall, the retiring, president at the head, 
and next in line the international board 
and Frau Stritt, president of the German 
Council; then Miss Anthony and Mrs. 
Swift of San Francisco, president of the 
United States Council, and the presidents 
of the various countries, In a few mo- 
ments Count Knasebeck, master of cere- 
monies, came in with two ladies-in-wait- 
ing, and soon afterwards Hof Marshall 
Graf von Mirbach entered with the Em- 
press and the chief lady of the court. 

Her majesty was simply but handsome- 
ly gowned in mode broadcloth, slightly 
trained and heavily embroidered in white 
silk, the bodice filled in with duchess lace 
and adorned with orders and decorations; 
her jewels were large pearl earrings, pear! 
pin, and a long gold chain set with many 
diamonds; her soft gray hair was waved 
and dressed i la Pompadour, and she wore 
a little bonnet trimmed with pink roses. 
All that can be remembered as to the 
gowns of the ladies-in-waiting is that one 
was blue and one was gray. Of these 
high personages one is said to feel a very 
friendly interest in this world mouvement 
of women, and she asked the Americans 
many questions regarding it. One wished 
to know the meaning of the council pit 
(which Mrs. Sewall at once presented to 
her), inquired about the church organiza 
tions of women in the United States, and 
also whether it was generally believed 
women should enter political life. Whe 
answered yes, she shook her head, but 
said that might do for Americans. Thé 
other lady, it is reported, disapproves 
very strongly of the new woman, 4nd 
stood in haughty and dignified silence 
during the reception. The Hof Marshall 
conversed in an interested and animated 
manner with several of the prominent 
visitors. 

But we are keeping her majesty waiting. 
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The presentations were made by Frau 
Hey! and Frau Wentzel-Heckman, two of 
the most prominent socially of the Berlin 
committee, the latter noted for her many 
and large benefactions. The versatility 
and the broad education and information 
of royalty were strikingly illustrated on 
this occasion, for, as Augusta Victoria 
passed down the line, shaking hands with 
every guest, she not only addressed each 
one in her native language, but madea 
few remarks to her, showing a knowledge 
of the particular line of activity she rep- 
resented. Of Mrs, Sewall, for instance, 
she inquired concerning her Classical 
School for Girls in Indianapolis, spoke of 
ber pleasure that it included a depart- 
ment of domestic science, and asked if 
German girls were among her pupils. 
When the Empress reached the ‘Grand 
Old Woman of America,’’ she said at 
once: ‘‘Miss Anthony, you are the hon- 
ored guest of this occasion,’ and then ex- 
pressed appreciation of the great work 
she bad done, and asked several questions 
regarding it. Miss Anthony thanked her 
for her interest, and said she hoped that 
as Emperor William had raised Germany 
to a commercial equality with the United 
States, he would go still further, and give 
German women a higher place than was 
allowed to American women. The Em- 
press smiled and said: The gentlemen 
are very slow to comprehend this move- 
ment.’’ After she passed on, the master 
of ceremonies—‘'the major domo,’’ Miss 
Anthony called him—came and said, ‘Her 
majesty requests that yuu be seated.’’ She 
sat down, but presently, fearing that it 
was not respectful to sit in the presence 
of royalty, she stood again, The Empress 
was well down the line by this time, but, 
illustrating her keenness of notice, in a 
moment her lady-in-waiting left her and 
came back, saying, ‘‘Her majesty says she 
will be greatly distressed if you do not 
sit.’ After the Empress had reached the 
end of the line she passed back, bowing 
graciously to each visitor, but again 
stopped before Miss Anthony, shook 
hauds with her and said good-by, with 
the wish for a pleasant stay in Berlin. 

“Did you kiss the Empress’s band?” we 
asked. ‘‘No,’? said Miss Anthony; ‘I 
just bowed my head, as I would to any 
distinguished American woman, and told 
her I was a Quaker and did not under- 
stand the etiquette of the court, and she 
said gently for me to follow my own cus- 
toms. She is beautiful,’’ continued Miss 
Anthony, ‘‘and she doesn’t look a bit as 
if she had had seven children—such a 
lovely, graceful figure—and if ever I saw 
happiness in any woman's face, it was in 
hers.’’ 

And so the ladies came away, proud 
and happy, and those from the United 
States gathered in conclave in a big upper 
chamber of Das Palast Hotel to discuss 
the burning question as to whether we 
were most honored in England, when 
Queen Victoria allowed the whole body 
of delegates to look at her, but did not 
speak to any, and yet had tea served in 
the great St. George’s Hall of Windsor 
Castle by her own servants in the royal 
livery; or in Germany by Empress Augus- 
ta Victoria, who extended a personal rec- 
ognition to our official representatives, 
and yet did no more than she was obliged 
to do if she gave any notice at all. The 
opinions were divided, but all were agreed 
that in both instances our delegates were 
quite as well received, to say the least, 
as ever they had been in the executive 
mansion of their own country. 

The second event of especial interest 
has been the garden party given by the 
wife of the Imperial Chancellor,Count von 
Biilow, and the wife of the Minister of In- 
ternal Affairs, Count von Posadonsky, as 
this also has been an official recognition 
of the Council, The Government here 
owns the homes of the “cabinet,” just as 
that of the United States does the home 
of the President, and the massive stone 
buildings extend for many blocks on vari- 
ous streets, the gardens back of them be- 
ing thrown together by opening gates in 
the dividing walls. The house now occu- 
pied by Chancellor von Biilow, therefore. 
is the one where the great Bismarck lived 
and ruled for so many years. It gave one 
a peculiar sensation to pass instantly from 
the deafening noises of a busy street in 
the heart of the city, through tall iron 
gates and stone arches, into what seemed 
to be the virgin forest extending far be- 
yond sight. Nota sound was heard ex- 
cept the songs of birds and the falling 
water of fountains. Every reminder of the 
city was blotted out. Balconies gay with 
flowers overhung the gardens, and scat- 
tered about under the trees were rustic 
seats and tables with steaming coffee and 
tea urns, heaping bowls of strawberries, 
ices, cakes, sandwiches and the other edi- 
bles everywhere so bountifully served. 
The hostesses and their distinguished 
husbands strolled among the guests, chat- 
ting in German, French or English. But 
there was no interest equal to that of 
walking from room to room in the palace 
of Bismarck, apartments so lofty and so 
Spacious that a ball might be held in any 





one of them, and going into the study of 
the Chancellor, just as it was in his life- 
time, with his full-length portrait above 
the desk, and feeling the very presence of 
the man who made the German Empire. 

“Do not think for a moment,”’ we are 
told by those who claim to know, “that 
these Ministers approve this vast, pro- 
gressive body of women who have de- 
scended upon Berlin, or that they wanted 
to give this garden party’’ Then why 
did they do it? Ah, why? What is the 
influence which has made it possible for 
this International Council of Women to 
come into this most conservative city and 
hold the largest and most successful con- 
gress in its history? Can anyone doubt 
that back of it all is the shrewdest man 
who ever occupied a throne? Can there 
be a question that, had there been a wish 
to do so, an intangible, imperceptible at- 
mosphere might easily have been created 
which would have blighted the congress 
as a frost destroys the flower and the 
fruit? Cleverest of rulers! Never did 
the Iron Chancellor himself outgeneral 
the nations of the earth with finer diplo- 
macy than has William II. outwitted the 
women of the world who came to Berlin 
expecting to find womanhood oppressed, 
free speech curtailed, and public meetings 
frowned upon. 

A strong illustration of the broadening 
influence of the International Council is 
the fact that, when it was formed in 1888, 
and there were grave doubts that women 
of so many nationalities would be able to 
work together, various subjects on which 
controversy would likely arise were for- 
bidden—for instance, religion, politics, 
woman suffrage. Now, after the lapse of 
sixteen years, at a congress held in acoun- 
try of ultra-conservatism, not one topic is 
barred from the program. This includes 
about 125 women, and every one has been 
permitted to choose her subject and treat 
it as she liked. No censorship has been 
exercised by the Council Committee, but 
it is rumored that the American women 
themselves insisted on the elimination of 
certain radical socialistic demands from 
the address of one of their own number. 

The one question of all others which 
was regarded as most dangerous at the 
inception of the Council was that of wo- 
man suffrage. Although the originators 
of the idea and those who brought it to 
its full development were al)! suffragists, 
they felt that to have the horns and hoofs 
appear would hinder its success; there- 
fore the most prominent refrained from 
taking the principal oftices. There has 
been no time, however, when every ac- 
tion has not been directed by those who 
believe in full enfranchisement, for this 
belief is entertained by practically all who 
are leaders of progressive movements 
among women. The constitution pro- 
vides that no work shall be undertaken by 
this international body except by consent 
of a majority of the National Councils 
that compose it, and up to the present 
time there have been but three standing 
committees: 1. Peace and Arbitration, 
which in every possible way promotes 
this doctrine; 2, Legal Position of Wom- 
en, which collects data from various 
countries and through its branches tries 
to secure favorable changes in the laws; 
3. Press, which devotes itself to propa- 
ganda and the gathering and diffusing of 
information regarding all matters of spe- 
cia] interest to women. 

It required only time and experience, 
however, to show the women of every 
country their lack of direct influence 
without the power of the ballot, and of 
late years, from the Councils in all parts 
of the world has come the demand that 
the international body should adopt en- 
franchisement for women as one of its 
objects, and appoint a suffrage commit- 
tee. The president, therefore, during the 
past year, has sent to every Council this 
question for an official decision, and it has 
been almost unanimously in the affirma- 
tive. As a result the present quinquen- 
nial adopted the following resolution: 

Under all governments, whether nomi- 
nally republican or monarchical, what- 
ever political rights and privileges are ac- 
corded to men ought on corresponding 
conditions to be accordedto women... . 
and this Council advocates that strenuous 
efforts be made to enable women to ob- 
tain the power of voting in all countries 
where a representative government exists. 

This is the most important action ever 
taken on the question of woman suffrage, 
for it means that in twenty countries this 
vast organization of six or seven million 
members is pledged to throw its entire 
weight of influence and effort in behalf of 
woman’s full enfranchisement. It means 
such a body of workers asthe world never 
has seen banded together for any one ob- 
ject. 

During the two weeks’ almost continu- 
ous sessions of the present Council, every 
utterance in favor of suffrage has been 
received with tumultuousapplause. The 
one evening and one day devoted exclu 
sively to this subject, although coming at 
the end of a most fatiguing week, brought 
audiences of thousands—at least nine- 





tenths of them women—and, not satisfied 
with the many speeches, they demandeda 
general discussion. At the morning 
meeting the audience sat or stood from 
A. M. until 2 P. M. without interim tor 
luncheon or rest. Such intense interest, 
such wild enthusiasm, never were seen 
in the United States outside of a political 
rally in a heated campaign. Among the 
speakers were several distinguished So- 
cialists, men and women, who declared 
that the enfranchisement of women never 
would come except through the Social 
Democratic party. This statement was 
wildly applauded by a considerable part 
of the audience, but they were over- 
whelmed by the cries of the opposition. 
At last Mrs. Chapman Catt of the United 
States was called for, and, coming from 
the audience to the platform, she made a 
most impassioned plea that the women 
would not ally themselves with any polit- 
ical party, and she warned them that all 
—Conservatives, Liberals and Socialists 
alike—would sactifice women without 
scruple whenever they could advance 
their own interests by doing so. She was 
followed by Miss Anthony, who, with al! 
the fire of twenty years ago, showed how 
this had been done again and again by the 
political parties of the United States. 
She begged women to put aside all party 
affiliations, and stand tegether in one 
united effort for their own political free- 
dom. 

Strange as it may seem, while woman 
suffrage is ove of the tenets of the Social 
Democrats here in Germany, the present 
very strong movemeut toward that end is 
meeting with their active hostility, on the 
ground that it is in the hands of the aris- 
tocracy, and for the same reason they 
have constantly opposed this Berlin meet- 
ing of the International Council of Wom- 
en. Their press reports have been unfa- 
vorable; the conservative papers have 
shown a contemptuous indifference, with 
an occasional antediluvian criticism; but 
the attitude of the liberal press has been 
all that could be desired, and the space 
given, the illustrations aud the friendly 
comments have far exceeded anything 
that had been hoped for. It may be said 
of Germany, as of the United States, 
that the movement in general represents 
neither socialism nor aristocracy, hut the 
great middle class who form the solid 
foundation on which rests every perma 
nent reform. 

This Quinquennial Council has also add- 
ed, by unanimous coasent, a fifth meas- 
ure to its agenda, and henceforth one of 
the objects for which it will work 
throughout the world is social purity, 
or, in the language adopted, the abolition 
of the white slave traffic. Mrs. Sewall 
declared in her president’s address: 
“What society has required of the wo- 
man shall from this time on be required 
from the man, and no longer shall sex de- 
termine the question of personal morality 
and personal responsibility,’’ and the au- 
dience rose to its feet in a storm of appro- 
bation. For a chairman of this social 
purity committee the Council turned to 
France and selected Mme. Avril de St. 
Croix. The chairmanship of the standing 
committee on woman suffrage very prop- 
erly goes to the United States, and it will 
be held by Rev. Anna H. Shaw. Thus, 
the United States takes two of the five 
chairmanships of standing committees, as 
Mrs. Sewall was elected for that on Peace 
and Arbitration. She was also made hon- 
orary president, which gives her two 
votes on the executive board. We feel, 
therefore, that we are carrying off much 
more than our proportion of the official 
honors. Mrs. Willoughby Cummings of 
Canada was reélected chairman of the 
Press Committee; and Baroness Olga von 
Beschwitz, of Germany, of that on the 
Legal Position of Women. 

The Council bas elected a very strong 
official board: president, Lady Aberdeen; 
vice-president-at-large, Frau Marie Stritt, 
who, as president of the German Council, 
is responsible for this magnificent con 
gress; first vice-president, Frau Anna 
Hierta Retzius, president of the Council 
of Sweden; second vice-president, Mile. 
Sara Monod, president of the Council of 
France; treasurer, Mrs. Sanford, a capital- 
ist, of Canada; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Gordon, Doctor of Science, Scotiand; 
recording secretary, Fraulein A. E. Van 
Dorp, Doctor of Jurisprudence, Hulland. 

It would be difficult to name a board of 
men, selected from the various countries, 
who could excel this one in mental ability. 
and executive force. It will have charge 
of the organization for the next five years, 
avd when the congress meets in Canada 
(probably in Toronto) in 1909, not less 
than thirty-five nations will be represent- 
ed by official delegates. 





AMERICAN READING-ROOM IN PARIS. 


WOMAN'S JOURNAL WANTED IN PARIS. 


A lady in Paris writes: ‘‘I write to tell 
you how much we all miss the Woman’s 
JOURNAL from the American Girls’ Club, 
at 5 rue de Chevreuse. It has been some 





months since it has lain on the table of 


THE DRAMA, 


the reading-room, and there have been | 


numerous inquiries and regrets at its non- 
appearance. Those who attend the club 
aod frequent the reading-room are the 
artists and students living in the Latin 
Quarter.”’ 

Does not some one feel moved to sub- 
scribe for the JoURNAL to be sent to this 
club? 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Whittier Home Association of 
Amesbury, Mass., will this summer serve 
tea and coffee to visitors to Whittier-land 
who wish for it. The headquarters of the 
Association are very near the Whittier 
house and garden. The small charge for 
this hospitable service will swell the fund 
for the statue, for which the Association 
is working. 

The interview on the Colorado women 
in the Chicago Advance of June 30 de- 
serves special attention. We are glad 
to get additional direct testimony as 
to how suffrage really works in the 
Centennial State. But we fear few uews- 
papers will republish it. They are some. 
what interested in suffrage in Australia or 
New % ealand, but ignore it in the United 
States. 

Mrs. Ella Palmer, of Denver, Col., 
spends every summer prospecting among 
the rocks of Sierra Blanca. She has some 
patented claims near Zepato Falls, and is 
planning to put in a water-power concen- 
trator. Mrs. Palmer came to Colorado in 
1874, and bas spent thirty years in pros- 
pecting and mining. Most of her opera- 
tions have centered in Hinsdale county. 
There she located the Hiawatha mine, 
which she owned and operated for a num- 
ber ot years. 











VACATIONS IN VERMONT. 
MANY DESIRABLE REST AND PLEASURE 
RESORTS IN GREEN HILLS. 


It has been truthfully said that the man 
who fails to take a vacation does an in 
justice pot only to himself but to bis 
family. Wise men never miss the annual 
summer outing: they go to Vermont with 
their families. and come home rested, in- 
vigorated, and better men for so doing. 

“Summer bomes among the Green 
Hills’ tells of 100 delightful summer re- 
soits in Vermoat villages, among the 
mountains and on the sh res and islands 
of Lake Champlain. One of them might 


suit you. Write to T. H. Hanley, N. E. 
P. A., Ventral Vermont Railway, 360 
Washington St., Boston, enclosing six 


cent stamp, and get copy of the hand- 
somely illustrated book. It will open 
your eyes to the charms of Vermont in 
the good old summer time. 


ert 











And Cape Ann Steamers, 
“NORTH SHORE ROUTE.” 
Music, Columbus Orchestra. 


OUND Gants Pare, ts. 
ATR (5c. “Ere 


$12.50. 

Cape Ann and City of Gloucester. Leave 
North Side Central Wharf, foot of State St. 
Elevated station Stairs, Boston, weather 
right, Week Days, 10 A. M., 2 P. M..——Leave 
Gloucester, 215 P. M.—— Sundays leave 
Boston at 10.15 A. M.; Gloucester 3.15 P. M. 

E. 8. MERCHANT, General Manager. 

Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 

















Woman Under Socialism. 


BY AUGUST BEBEL. 


Translated by Daviel DeLeon, editor of the New 
York Daily People. Cloth, 


PRICE, 81.00. 


Every phase of the woman question exhaust- 
ively treated. 


NEW YORK LABOR NEWS CO., 


2—6 New Reade &t., New York. 
Kindly mention WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone 435-4 Tremont. 





| —_— 

| Tremont THEATRE.—“Woodland” will 
round out the third month of its remarka- 
bly successful run at the Tremont Thea- 
tre next week. Mr. Savage is offering 
novelties in quick succession, which keep 
the interest of playgoers always on the 
qui vive. ‘*Woodland,”’ will shortly reach 
its 100th performance, and the event will 
be made a memorable occasion. 








ALONG THE NORTH SHORE. 


Thousands of people living in Boston 
and neighboring towns do not take a look 
at the harbor and the stretches of water 
along shore once a year, yet right at band 
is one of the famous excursions of the 
country, that along the North Shore of 
Massachusetts Bay to Gloucester. The 
North Shore is celebrated in song and 
story, the localities and the towns and 
cities overlooking the waters from the 
rugged heights and beaches on its borders 
having been noted since Puritan days, 
and their history being interwoven with 
that of the foundation of our government. 
The sail out of Boston harbor is full of 
beauty and interest that does not cease 
even when the steamer Cape Ann has 
rounded picturesque Eastern Point and 
made fast to the wharf in Oid Gloucester 
Here an hour or two may be spent in 
rambling about the old-time streets and 
lanes, or inspecting some of the more 
modern featuresthat show tbe genuine 
New England enterprise of its citizens. 
But the health giving quality of this brac- 
ing sail is one of its chief attractions. It 
is 80 easily enjoyed that, once taken, it is 
bound to be taken again when circum- 
stances permit. For the stay-at-home 
citizen or for the visitor it is equally en- 
joyable and beneficial. 

It is unnecessary to rehearse the promi- 
nent t»pographical features; let them 
come as a pleasant surprise as the boat 
glides smoothly along, always in sight of 
some object of present or historical inter- 
est. The steamer is staunch, safe. and 
comfortable. Her commander and officers 
are competent and courteous, The time- 
table for leavirg Boston and returning 
will be found in another column. 














Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she bas seen and 
what she knows. 

For the season 1904-5 announces Five 
Lectures on South America, each beau ti- 
fully illustrated with 100 colored stereop- 
ticon views. 

1, Typical Life in Chile. 

A trip from New York via Isthmus of 
Panama, along the West Coast of South 
America to Valparaiso. Through the 
Republic by railway. The Topography 
and history of the country, habits and 
— of the Chilians, interestingly 
told. 

2. The Peru of the Incas. 

A graphic account of these ancient peo- 
ple, the Incas. Their wonderful civiliza- 
tion fully illustrated. 

3. Reminiscences of Peru. 

A “heart to heart’’ talk of many visits 
to Peru. A feature of this lecture is a 
trip on the Oroya Railway, which in 138 
miles rises to a point 1,500 feet higher 
than Pike’s Peak, 

4. Bolivia. 

A trip from the Coast of Peru to Are- 
quipa, thence across Lake Titicaca in 
order to reach La Paz, Bolivia’s Capital. 

5. Argentiue Republic and Patagonia. 

A perfect revelation to those who deem 
Patagoniaa desolate, trackless waste. 


FOUR LECTURES ON 
THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


6. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 

. The Spanish-American Woman 
as a Writer. 

- The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 

. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 

in itself. 


o @ 





BREAD MACHINE 


For Ho UsEROLD Use 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
lg lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’ts wanted 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
52nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia, Pa 
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_ display of Gloves, 


Belts, Veilings and 


Neckwear, Ruchings for house and street 


occasions, Undersleeves, Frills for the Wrists, and 


other 


pieces of 
FISK’S, 144 Tremont St., will surely delight 
the heart of any well-dressed woman. 





adornment 


MISS 


shown at 
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RACERS. 


BY JOHN B. TABB 


The winds from many a cloudy mane 
Shake off the sweat of gathering rain, 
And whicker with delight. 

No slope of pasture-land they need 
Whereon to rest, or drink, or feed— 
Their life the rapture of the speed, 
The frenzy of the flight. 
— Harper's. 





TO MY BELOVED. 


BY MARY FARRAH. 


When thoi art glad Beloved! 

When youth has flung life’s roses on thy 
way, 

And April skies are blue, I would be near 

To do thy will, surround thee day by day 

With Love; I would not have thee feel a fear 

Because the rose may fade, but I would 
make 

Each hour a little brighter for Love's sake 

When thou art glad! 


When thou art sad, Beloved! 

When dark across thy pathway glooms the 
night 

Of pain or sorrow, mine would be the part 

To show thee all the deep, unspoken might 

Of sympathy divine, until thy heart, 

Love-healed, forgot its burden and its pain; 

So would I bring thee gladness once again 

When thou art sad! 


When thou art old, Beloved! 

When falls the snow of winter on thy hair 

As on the woods when summer days are 
past, 

True Love its dearest message then would 
dare 

To whisper softly to thy heart at last,— 

The years grow old, not Love,—and thou 
wilt be 

For ever young, and sweet, and fair to me 

When thou art old! 
— Leisure Hour. 


———- wae ae 


VERESTCHAGIN. 





BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 


Of those that drank but late the lethal wave 
In tire-shot, vorticed gulfs of far Cathay, 
Was one that led a hope forlorn and brave, 
Past theirs, who thirsted for the vengefal 
fray. 
For him, thou battled Peace, lament to-day— 
Thy Knight, that hath with life his purpose 
sealed, 
To drive red 
away— 
That forged the brush into asword to wield— 
The stern Recording Angel of the battletield. 


Mars from out this world 


And War stood forth—a fiend unmasked and 
dread 

As when his searching spear [thuriel shook! 

It were no marvel, if, as hath been said, 

A subtle prince of soldiers would not brook 

That any wyrmidon of his should look 

On that depictured drama stark and stern! 

As panic Fear, of old, some host o’ertook, 

He deemed his own might trembling coun- 
sel learn, 

And, by prevision smitten, from the slaugh- 
ter turn. 


So well the Master showed the monstrous 
spoil 

Of war, whose presses hearts for vintage 
‘rush, 

The gazer backward draws, in sick recoil, 


From tields lapped round with even gloom 
and hush, 

As though he heard, from far, the onward 
rush 


Of vulture wings that blot the twilight skies! 

Alas, that Nature's face, not man’s, should 
blush— 

That still can be, to living ears and eyes, 

Such crimson beds of death, such hovering 
arid cries! 


So great a dauntless heart was in that breast, 

Where'er his country’s legions made their 
stand, 

Oft, as a soldier, to the front he pressed— 

From Danube's waveto shimmering Samar- 
cand, 

Where, from a fallen comrade’s slackened 
hand, 

He seized the ritie, and the foe repelled ; 

So, battle he pursued, through many a land; 

Yet ever in his breast one purpose held— 

To waste that power that earth has wasted 
frum of eld! 


Most Christian world, your champion mourn, 
and raise 

(If so ye will) the statue laurel-wreathed ; 

But bid all men upon that pageant gaze, 

Which in eternal witness he bequeathed ; 

So, soonest, shall the thirsting sword be 


sheathed. 

'Twas war he fought!—and war I, too, would 
tight 

Could song, by force of kindred fire in- 
breathed, 


Become a sword, the smiter’s self to smite, 
Who from my brothers’ eyes untimely steals 


their light 


— Ne York Sun. 
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Mr. Huff's Coup d’Etat. 


BY D. E. BENSON. 

“You'd better go to church to-night, 
Emma," suggested Mr. Huff, helping his 
wife to put away the supper dishes with 
as much dexterity as a professional but- 
ler. ‘‘I can look after the baby. She’s 


big enough to Jearn that she must stay 
with her papa and be good.”’ 

‘She'll cry for me just as soon as she 
wakes up. 


I've never left her, and I 


| 








sha’n’t take a bit of comfort if I do. 
You'd better go,’’ said Mrs. Huff. 

“Now, Emma, you know she doesn't 
wake in the evening. I don't think she 
bas awakened before midnight more than 
twice since she was born, and she’s four 
months old. You haven't been to an 
evening meeting for a long time, and I 
want you to go. Won't you, please? I 
know she’!! be all right.”’ 

**Well,”’ replied Mrs, Huff, taking off 
her blue gingham apron, folding ‘t with 
great care, and hanging it on a line back 
of the highly polished stove, “I suppose 
I'd as well make a beginning now as avy 
time; but what would you do if she should 
happen to cry?”’ 

“She won't cry,’’ said Mr. Huff, with 
so much assurance that his wife, after one 
glance at the big mound of spotless white 
muslin and lace called a ‘‘crib,’’ where the 
baby lay sleeping, went to her room to 
get ready. 

In a few minutes she came out dressed 
ina blue cloth suit, and drawing on her 
tan gloves over shapely hands that gave 
no hint of the fact that they performed 
the duties of cook, laundress, kitchen 
maid, waitress, and seamstress, she kissed 
her husband, saying: ‘I'll be back inside 
of an hour and a half. It will seem nice 
to go to prayer meeting again. You're a 
dear, and I do hope baby will be all 
right.’ 

The door closed ever so softly. Mr. 
Huff drew his Morris chair up to the table 
where the light was, got his pipe, and be- 
gan to smoke in long, contented pulls, 
and finally, pulling up another chair for 
his feet and taking up his paper, he set- 
tled back to read. 

Somehow there wasn’t anything worth 
reading in the paper, so be tossed it with 
disgust to one side and it fell, with a good 
deal of rattling, tothe floor, All at once 
everything seemed to be very still, except 
the clock, and what a noise it did make! 
It seemed as if there were an automobile 
or a steam launch in the room. 

What was that? Did the baby move? 
Yes, the baby did move. There was a lit 
tle whine, and the muslin about the crib 
rustled. ‘‘I’ll take the child up,”’ he said 
to himself, ‘‘then things won't be so lone- 
some."’ He accordingly went to the crib, 
and took up the little thing with “Up 
comes papa’s baby!’ Then he pulled 
down the white dress, and with a big 
hand tenderly smoothed the silky hair 
that had been rumpled in sleep. 

A fat pink fist was rubbed, with rather 
uncertain movements, against the little 
blunt nose, and two wise little eyes looked 
up into ‘“‘papa’s’’ face. They became filled 
with a strange wonder, and at the same 
time numerous little pits began to form 
in the chin, and up came the diminutive 
lip, but the cry was arrested with: ‘*What, 
my little sweetekins, you’re not going to 
cry at papa! Now papa’s going to tell 
you a nice story. You put your head 
right on papa’s shoulder, so, while papa 
pats you on the back, just so, and—”’ but 
there was no stopping it. The child cried 
as only a four months’ baby can cry when 
it is left in its father’s care. 

He walked the floor with her. He took 
her to the glass, he let the water run, 
splashing the clean sink all over. He sat 
down by the stove where the bright red 
coals could be seen through the mica 
in the door. Allin vain. She wouldn't 
even pull his hair, which had always been 
her greatest delight. She cried so hard 
that he was sure she would break a blood 
vessel. She was fairly purple in the face, 
and he quite white with despair. All at 
once, taking two long strides across the 
narrow room, he dropped that baby into 
the crib, and apparently leaving ber ‘‘to 
cry it out,’’ disappeared into the adjoin- 
ing room. There he made ove dive for 
the closet. Bang went the door against 
the wall, and the next minute he was get- 
ting into his wife's old pink wrapper, 
holding his breath till his blue eyes 
bulged out on his cheeks, as he buttoned 
up the dress. Grabbing an apron and 
tying it on as he went, he strode to the 
crib, and tenderly took up the wailing 
baby. She stopped crying for a second, 
which gave her a chance to see the old 
pink wrapper she knew so well, and the 
whole expression of her face changed in- 
stantly. She did not hesitate nor doubt, 
but, sighing a little, cuddled down against 
the dress, and the tears gave place to a 
contented smile, while her thumb went 
into her mouth. 

Later, when Mrs. Huff stepped upon 
the doorstep, she listened for a moment, 
but all was still. She opened the door 
into the little hail with great care, then 
the door into the kitchen, and looked in. 
For a moment she was dumb, then down 
on the floor she dropped, laughing with 
all her migbt, and gasping between 
breaths, ‘‘Lysander, if you could only 
see yourself!” 

After her mirth had somewhat subsid- 
ed, she sat up in a chair, and said: ‘‘Who 
ever would have thought of pleasing a 
baby by making a clown of himself?’ 

‘‘Nonsense!’’ replied her lord; “I 
haven't been making a clown of myself, 








I’ve been impersonating you; and let me 
tell you, my dear, this thing of giving a 
baby everything in the house and walking 
the floor and all the otber foolish things 
that people do when a baby cries for its 
mother, I don’t believe in. She didn’t 
want you, any way; it was just this old 
pink dress. A child’s easy enough to 
manage, if one only uses tact. You may 
go off any time hereafter,’’ and he re- 
sumed his patting of the solemnly quiet 
baby. 

To the reader may be left the deduc- 
tions, if any can be made from this inci- 
dent. Who says the masculine mind is 
not equal to the problems of child study? 
—Good Housekeeping. 





A WOMAN FARMER. 


Mrs. Ella McLaugblin has a 2,000-acre 
hay farm in Laporte County, Ind., which 
she has been managing since the death of 
her husband eight years ago. Mrs. Mc- 
Laughlin lives in Chicago, but makes fre- 
quent visits to her farm, ‘“‘Runonyside 
Meadows,”’ 

Here hay is made all summer and baled 
in winter, marsh hay, most of which is 
used for feeding stock. The second qual- 
ity is sold for packing purposes, chiefly to 
giass and other factories, In former years 
much of this marsh was poor and weedy, 
but Mrs. McLaughlin hae paid great at- 
tention to her meadows, with good re- 
sults, one of her plans being to let the 
late October crop stand, and to burn it off 
in the spring. 

In harvest season this farm employs 60 
bands besides the farmer and his two sons, 
They are divided into two yangs of 30 
each; one cuts and windrows the grass; 
the other hauls and stacks it; though it is 
sometimes baled from the windrows by a 
machine which turns out from 450 to 550 
bales a day, which will weigh from 1s to 
22 tons. From 145 to 175 cars of 11 tons 
each are shipped every year, and these 
cars stand on what may be called Mrs. 
McLaughlin’s sidetrack, since it is-solely 
for her benefit. While she is a shrewd 
manager of her own possessions, she is 
also a public-spirited person. She has 
spent $5,000 toward a great ditch that has 
reclaimed thousands of acres of swamp 
land near the Kaukakee, and the straight- 
ening of the river will be largely owing to 
her efforts. The effect of the drainage on 
her meadows has been to make them tit 
for raising general crops and she contem- 
plates raising corn. 


—_——Se 


PLEASANT WORDS. 


A friend in Sandusky, O., writes: ‘The 
JOURNAL is so genuinely good and is such 
an inspiration that it is a weekly delight 
to receive it.”’ 

Another friend writes: ‘‘My life passes 
in an atmosphere which drops tu freezing 
at the mention of equal suffrage, but my 
mother taught me as a child to admire 
Lucy Stone, and my sympathies refuse to 
congeal, especially as reason and observa- 
tion in later years has only strengthened 
them. I cannot however class myself 
among the active advocates of the cause; 
it might seriously affect my bread and 
butter, as women are systematically frozen 
out of our school committee, and our 
school system generally might, not inac- 
curately, be described as a male aristoc- 
racy, in which the officers should be men, 
asa matter of course. So the JOURNAL 
has seemed to me like a voice from another 
world. I have read it with pleasure, and 
am very glad to renew my subscriptioa.”’ 


THE MISSION OF EDUCATED WOMEN. 


Of the many men more or less distin- 
guished who have counselled the gradu- 
ates of schools and colleges this season, 
no one has shown a clearer understanding 
of tbe duties and possibilities awaiting 
educated women than Hon. John D. 
Long. In his address at the recent Com- 
mencement of Lasell Seminary, Mr. Long 
took for his theme **The Mission of Edu- 
cated Women."’ From this address, 
which was printed in full in Zion's Her- 
ald, we quote a few passages of great sig- 
nificance: 





The experiment of female colleges and 
seminaries has been justified by the over- 
flowing contribution which it has made 
to American civilization, and the succes- 
sive classes of educated, intiuential, use- 
ful women who, going out of its portals, 
have carried sweetness and light into 
every corner of the land. It is vindicated, 
too, by the many similar institutions of 
which there are now 80 many. 

The woman's college is now one of the 
institutions of our country. The equal 
education of woman with man, her equal 
rights, are now res adjudicatae, and that, 
too, without the slightest oscillation of 
the balance in the scale of sex, without 
the slightest impairment of woman’s deli- 
cacy or refinement, but rather with added 
graces, and certainly with added resources 
of good influence, All these she brings 
into social life, in which she is doing, not 





in any new spirit, but with added and | 
greater efficiency, all sorts of good deeds 
in bettering social conditions, in charity, 
in reform, in the schools, and every other 
line of life. She is raising all the ideals 
and standards for young women. 

It is not for her to rest upon the laurels 
won in these exquisite and charming col- 
leges. If more bas here been given ber, 
the inevitable duty comes with the gain, 
and that is of turning all the more to the 
vital questions not only of her sex, but of 
the whole web and woof of our common 
life. Her greater refinement is not a 
hoarded boon, but the sign of her obliga- 
tion to carry that refinement where it 
shall burn through the mists of impurity 
and grossness to the world at large; hers 
it is to recognize the danger of undirected 
or misdirected leisure; in other words, 
the studies of the cloister must now be 
supplemented by downright hard, prac- 
tical service. Who does not regret the 
rumors that are nowadays rife of demor- 
alization in fashionable and rich society? 
Shall she not do something to stay any 
tendency in the circles of society to mas- 
culine vices by diffusing into them the 
exercise of some of the masculine virtues 
and useful activities? There is nothing 
that demoralizes and depraves more than 
idleness—not merely idleness of the hand, 
butidleness of mind and purpose; and 
there is nothing that lifts and enfranchises 
and enlarges like participation in things 
that are of vital importance. A share in 
the direct responsibility for the public 
welfare is a feature of the best education. 

The way from the college portal opens 
wide at once to that common work and 
interest in which all good men and wom- 
en, all religious and moral organizations 
and denominations, stand shoulder to 
shoulder, and so stand more and more as 
time goes on. There is nothing in mod- 
ern civilization more inspiring than the 
increasing volume and unity of effort 
along every line of Christian beneficence 
and brotherhood. 


Let us, however, not fly too high. Itis 
an entire mistake to regard this enlarge- 
ment of the sphere of woman’s life as in 
any way impairing the sweeter ranges of 
her conventional life, the old-time associ- 
ation of her sweetness and light with the 
domestic hearth and homekeeping. The 
former is not the broad, nor the latter 
the narrow sphere. Each is the comple- 
ment of the other. I look to see, as a 
result of the enlargement of woman's 
range, not a destruction of and exodus 
from the home, but rather a new infusion 
of culture and charm, even into its home- 
liest duties. Inthe old days it was the 
drudgery of toil that oftentimes hardened 
the lot of women of exquisite natural re- 
finement and tastes. How pathetically 
some of us recall the patience and fidelity 
with which the heavy load was carried, 
yet lightened by the perfect charm of 
delicate womanliness! Science is gradu - 
ally alleviating that toil. Its wonderful 
inventions are making the natural forces 
—the steam and the fire, the electric cur- 
rent, the enslaved and embodied sunshine 
—perform the harder lines of manual 
labor. I look to see the cultivated wo- 
man of the future, aided by these, not 
contine herself to the painter’s brush, or 
the artist’s pencil, or the author’s pen, or 
the teacher’s desk, but turn also on the 
round revolving wheel of our higher edu- 
cation to the range of the housekeeperand 
make hers a fine art, so that the fine lady 
shall be also the artistic preparer of the 
food and setter of the table, and that fine 
old word ‘service’ shall be a part of a 
lady’s culture. 

This very collegiate education of wo- 
man is going tu fit her to solve all these 
problems of domestic labor, not by 
preaching about it, but by showing how 
to do it and doing it. It will show, as in- 
deed it has already shown, how utterly 
disconnected is the slough—I might say 
sometimes the vulgarity—of wealth with 
the real refinement and charm of a home. 
I think of few sweeter pictures than I 
find in many and many an unostentatious 
and simple scene in the homes of these our 
American States from which so many of 
you come, where the material income is 
small, and yet where, under some wo- 
man's exquisite taste, there are the beauty 
and purity and fragrance of the very heart 
of a rose—flowers in the window or on 
the modest lawn outside, the best litera 
ture on the shelves, refined touches in 
the arrangement of the furniture, how- 
ever old or simple, the table, bowever 
frugal, delicate, the chamber a refresh- 
ment of sunshine and neatness, and the 
whole atmosphere a poem. 

After all, it is the moral quality that 
domipvates and must dominate education. 
It is an age of tremendous enterprise and 
progress; its race for wealth and its greed 
are vulgar, and have given something of 
that quality to the time. Even the poet 
has ceased to sing in the last quarter of a 
ceutary. But the reaction will come, the 
woman’s true instinct and nature will re- 
fine a sordid age, and the fondest dream 
of her education will be realized. 


. 





—————e 


After all, this is a splendid democracy 


of ours. Itis a noble country of which 
you are the citizens. It gives you all, 
field which has its battles to fight, social, 
economic, organic, subtle and uudermip. 
ing. They are upon us now. They af. 
fect the foundations of government and 
society. They involve all the relations of 
life. Whatever the result, they wil! not 
leave things altogether as they now are, 
They will bring modifications in the hold. 
ings and burdens of property, in the my- 
tuality of capital and labor, in the better 
distribution of the good things of the 
world, in the readjustment of social lines, 
just as in all these things modification hag 
been always going on. There wil! be 
shadows and what seem to be convulsions 
and defeats, but if you do your duty there 
will be nothing to fear. With conscience 
and good sense controlling, conserva! ism 
will compel progress, and progress wil] 
amend conservatism. The marvels of ap. 
plied science, hardly yet begun, will help 
the work, You can rely in the long run 
on the bard head of the average man and 
woman, whose selfishness as well as their 
humanity knows what is for the interest 
of themselves and of those who are dear 
tothem. While there will be changes, if 
you will only do your share in molding 
them, they will be in harmony with the 
swift advancing betterment, morally and 
materially, of the human brotherhoodand 
sisterhood. 

What are you going to do on this vital 
question of temperance? Not approach. 
ing it in any extravagant or intemperate 
way, but recognizing the inexpressible 
misery, crime, cost, disgrace, and social 
and political corruption which it entails, 
doing what you can by fitting word and 
influence, and especially by constant ex- 
ample, to help check this appalling source 
of evil. 

What are you going to do for religion, 
with whatever church or denomination 
you may be associated—not the religion 
which finds its expression in mere formu- 
la and phrase, but in righteousness of life, 
in recognition of obligation to God, and 
in the eftluence of beneficence to your fel- 
low-men and women? 

What are you going to do with reference 
to your duty to the masses? Will! you 
look at them patronizingly, with a sort of 
benevolent pity that they do not eat the 
crumbs from your table, or will you 
recognize that their intellectual reach is 
the marvel of the century, aud that, com- 
pared with them, the Athenian was a 
savage? Will you help supplement their 
intelligence and acumen with mora) lift, 
with honest and high purpose? In them 
you deal with men and women whose 
eyes are open very wide, and who have 
caught glimpses of the good things of the 
world, material and spiritual as well, and 
are hungry for a share of them. You 
must not mistake in them the eagerness 
to get out of the mire for any ultimate or 
demoniac purpose of destruction or chaos. 
The duty of your advance force in re- 
ligion and society and the State is not the 
impatient or contemptuous repression of 
their outreachings, but to guide these 
aright, and to illumine them with the 
gospel of human fellowship in good 
thinking and doing. 

What are you going to do in charity, 
not merely the overflowing of your abun- 
dance upon the poor, the sick, the hun- 
gry, to supply their material needs, but in 
the more delicate charities in social life 
and communication, not as between those 
who have more and those who have |ess, 
but as between members of one great 
community, all sensitive to the slightest 
chill or neglect, and all responsive to the 
lightest touch of human sympathy and in- 
terest? These social problems are by no 
means easy. They are not to be cavalier- 
ly settled with a fine sentiment or a little 
moralizing. They involve your practical 
relations as Christians, not only towards 
those who are not congenial in social life, 
but to criminals whom we shut up and 
then shun; to the sinful and erring, 
whom if we seek we perhaps encourage, 
but whom if we avoid we drive to hope- 
lessness; to the rude and unrefined, who 
yet are not beyond the reach of our exam- 
ple or intiuence if we will bring it home 
to them. 

What are you going to do for good poli- 
tics—yes, you women—remembering that 
this is a government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people, and that you, 
and each of you, are the people, and that 
that means a government of public opin- 
ion, and that it is you who help form that 
public opinion? Virtue, public and pri- 
vate, will become easy and popular when 
it is the badge of inspiration of the lead- 
ers; and good intiuences from the top will 
permeate through the whole body politic 
as rain filters through the earth and fresb- 
ens it with verdure and beauty and fertil- 
ity. Why should the ingenuous youth, 
fresh from college, dream of Pericles of 
Aspasia swaying with consummate ad- 
dress the petty democracy of Athens, and 
yet shun the arena where, in a golden age 
beside which the age of Pericles is brass, 
is molded the destiny of your own mag- 
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pificent republic? It is axiomatic that 
the educated and virtuous in a free state 
can control it if they will. 

What are you going to do about these 
wider- yawning rifts and bitternesses 
among the elements that make up the 
pody politic—the friction between capital 
and labor, the envy of classes? What are 
you going to do to bring them all into 
Christian harmony and into the genuinely 
democratic equality of rights and oppor- 
tunities and enjoyment which ts the fun- 
damental principle of our political sys- 
tem? 

What are you going to do with all these 
gathering and sometimes ominous and 
festering problems of the time? Will you 
shelter yourself from all responsibility or 
activity in their solution, or will you give 
them the kelp of your heart and hand and 
of this splendid education which Lasell 
has given you? 

These are large questions, but they are 
upon you, and on every one of you. 


—_——— 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEBRASKA. 


May those clubs that are to lay aside 
their work through July and August rea- 
lize that right doing brings the most per- 
fect rest, that “Our Father worketh hith- 
erto,’’ that all Nature is increasing in her 
labors and is never weary or heavy laden, 
and may they follow the lessons which 
these teach! Will not every president of 
a county or local club resolve to add at 
least one new society tu our list before 
the month is over? Dear club members, 
Ido earnestly ask of you this same im- 
portant question. Will you not do this? 

It was our good fortune lately to meet 
one of our earnest workers, Mrs. Latta of 
Tekamah. Tekamah is one of our hard- 
workingclubs that may be depended upon 
under all conditions. She told us of a 
meeting planned for the coming week, 
and gave us the encouraging words that 
she would try to attend our Round Table 
at the Lincoln Assembly in August. 

A roll of the Geneva Guzette is at hand. 
I notice at the election of officers of the 
Equal Suffrage Club Mrs. Alice Isabel 
Brayton was reélected president. A beau- 
tiful cut glass berry dish was presented 
her as a token of esteem and appreciation 
of her long continued and effective work 
for the clnb. An article headed “More 
Park Improvements” speaks of the assis- 
tance in this direction of the Suffrage 
Club. A rustic seat has been placed by 
them in the Japanese tea garden, and they 
soon expect to place a rustic tea table 
there. We note with pleasure the good 
work of the Geneva Club. Let others do 
likewise, 

The Humboldt Political Equality Club 
met at the home of Mrs. Myrtle Marble on 
the evening of Decoration Day. The fol- 
lowing officers were chosen to serve the 
coming year: Mrs. Helen Sterns, presi- 
dent: Mrs. Edna Cooper, secretary; Mrs. 
Ora Linn, treasurer; Mesdames Fisher 
and Marble, auditors, and the latter will 
also act as press superintendent. After a 
short literary and musical program, light 
refreshments were served. 

Our indefatigable worker, Mrs. A. J. 
Marble of Table Rock Club, sends notice 
of an entertainment to be given shortly in 
Table Rock for the purpose of raising 
pledge money for State work. Right here 
let me urge upon you, dear clubs, the 
necessity of sending in your pledges. In 
July and August our expenses will be 
heavy on account of meeting the salary 
and travelling expenses of our speaker, 
Miss Gail Laughlin, whois to come to us 
from California and give us a month of 
organization and field work, and will 
speak at several Chautauquas and assem- 
blies during her stay in Nebraska. Let 
us make an extra effort and meet this 
condition as a labor of love, well knowing 
that its fruits will be an hundred fold in 
the return of blessings to the cause dear 
to us all. 

I have received the fifth annual report of 
the National Consumers’ League. The 
following principles quoted from Article 
Il will give the intent of this association: 

Sec. 1. That the interests of the com- 
munity demand that all workers shall re- 
ceive fair living wages, and that gouds 
shall be produced under sanitary condi- 
tlons, 

Sec, 2. That the responsibility for some 
of the worst evils from which producers 
suffer, rests with the consumers who seek 
the cheapest markets regardless of how 
cheapness is brought about, 

Sec, 3, That it is, therefore, the duty of 
consumers to find out under what condi- 
tions the articles they purchase are pro 
duced and distributed, and insist that 
these conditions shall be wholesome and 
Consistent with a respectable existence on 
the part of the worker. 

The child labor question and tenement 
house manufactures come under the 
work of this League. The thought comes 
to us how much easier and lighter the la- 
bors of these altruistic movements would 
be made were the voting power placed in 
the hands of the class that compose the 
greater part of their membership. 

A letter from Mrs. Myrtle W. Marble, 





who is in charge of the printing of our 
suffrage cook-book, says the printing will 
be done this week. These books will sell 
for fifty cents each. I ask all clubs that 
will undertake the sale of one hundred 
copies, and those that will sell fifty or less, 
to send Mrs. Marble their names and 
orders at once. Let us have this first edi- 
tion all sold by the time of our State Con- 
vention, tbat we may order the printing 
of a new edition at this convention. Our 
cook-book committee has labored hard 
for the success of this book. Mrs. Marble 
bas been untiring in pushing the printing. 
Now it behooves us to do our part in 
pushing the sale and helping to bring the 
‘harvest of sheaves’ to the laborers. 
Order the books at once and begin to do 
your part. If every club member would 
purchase one and sell at least one to a 
friend, it would not only assist greatly, 
but would also assure ‘‘good digestion” 
and accordingly ‘‘good nature” in bun- 
dreds of homes in Nebraska. Let every 
suffragist in the State do this much for 
enriching our State treasury, and write to 
Mrs. Marble at Humboldt at once, thus 
saving the further effort and expense of a 
personal letter from the committee. All 
money collected for books should be for- 
warded to Mrs. Ollie King Carriker at 
Nebraska City, and all orders for books to 
Myrtle W. Marble, Humboldt, Neb. 

Now, dear club members, let us take as 
our motto **The most perfect rest is found 
in right action,’’ and let our summer va- 
cation bring in a rich harvest to the cause 
of woman suffrage in Nebraska. 

CLARA A, Youna, Pres. 

Broken Bow, Nebraska. 





VERMONT WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 





RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICERS, 
The following Plan of Work was adopt- 
ed at the annual meeting in Wodstock, 
June 25, 1904. 


1. Believing the request to grant to 
women who are taxpayers the right of 
municipal suffrage to be reasonabie and 
in accordance with the fundamental prin- 
cipies of a republican form of government, 
we continue to urge this just measure in 
the coming Legislature, 

z. Resolved, That petitions be circulat- 
ed and presented to the Legislature which 
will meet next October, so to change the 
election law as to enable Vermont women, 
who are citizens of the State and of the 
United States, and who have the quailifica- 
tions required of male voters, to take 
part, next November, in the appointment 
of Presidential electors, under authority 
conferred by Article 2, Section 1, Para- 
graph 2 of the Federal Constitution. 


Officers for 1904 were elected as follows: 


President, Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Barton 
Landing. 

Secretary, Laura Moore, Barnet, Vt. 

Treasurer, Miss L. R. Gallup, Barton 
Landing. 

Auditor, Rev. A. M. Smith, Plainfield. 

Vice Presidents, Addison County, Mrs. 
Julia E. 8. Allen, Ferrisburg, Mrs. L. D. 
Dyer, Middlebury; Caledonia County, Mrs. 
C. J. Clark, East Peacham; Rev. J. A. Dix- 
on, Hardwick: Chittenden County, L. F. 
Wilbur, Jericho; Essex County, Mrs, A. 
M. Chase, West Concord; Franklin Coun- 
ty, F. W. Wheeler, Richford; Orange 
County; Miss Eilen L. Corwin, Chelsea; 
Orleaus County, Mrs. M. D. Seaver, Bar- 
ton; Washington County, Elisabeth Cul- 
ley, A. M., Waterbury Centre; Windham 
County, Mrs. Inez E, Campbell, Bellows 
Falis: Windsor County, Mrs. Julia A. 
Pierce, Rochester. 

Finance Committee, Mrs, Caroline Scott, 
Barnet: Mrs. A. D,. Chandler, Barton Land- 
ing; Rev. Geo. L. Storey, Essex Junction, 

Superintendent Press Work, Miss Nellie 
A. Brown, Bellows Falls. 

Member N. A. W. S. A. Executive Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Julia A. Pierce, Rochester. 


OFFICERS LOCAL W. 8. ASS’N. 


President, Mrs. J. A. Pierce: secretary, 
Mrs. Laura Keser; treasurer, Rev. F.C. 
Adams, all of Rochester. 

Local Committees—Barnet, Mrs. Caro- 
line Scott; Barre, Mrs. J. R. George; 
Bethel, Mrs. lda Lewis: Barton, Mrs. M. 
D. Seaver; Barton Lauding, Miss Eliza S, 
Eaton; Bellows Falls, Mrs. Inez E, Camp- 
bell: Brattleboro, Mrs. Mary E. Tucker; 
Burlington, Mrs. C, A. Connor; Chelsea, 
Mrs. Ellen R. Corwin; Derby, Mrs. Kate 
O. Spear; Ferrisburgh, Mrs. Julia S, Alien: 
Gaysville, Mrs. Rosetta Dean: ‘lover, 
Mrs. 8. F. Leonard; Grafton, Mrs. L. J. 
C. Daniels; lrasburg, Mrs. M. A. Brew- 
ster; Island Pond, Mrs. Mary Bb. Hall; 
Jericho, L. F. Wilbur, Esg.; Jericho Cen- 
tre, Miss Anna Warner; Leicester, Mrs. 
H. R. Brownson; Manchester C-ntre, Mrs. 
A. F. Smith: Montpelier, Miss Leonora E, 
Witt: Middlebury, Mrs. L. D. Dyer; New- 
fane, Mrs. G. E. Davidson; Northfield, 
Mrs. A. Richmond: Peacham, Mrs. Clara 
Bailey; Poultney, Miss Elisabeth Wllliams; 
Ripton, J. 8. Chandler; Randolph, Hon. 
James Hutchinson: Richford, Mr. F. W. 
Wheeler; St. Johnsbury, Mrs. M. W. True; 
Stowe, Mrs. C. F. Eddy; Sheffield, Mr. H. 
B. Simpson; Sutton, Mrs. L. B. Wilson; 
South Ryegate; Mrs. J. M. Doe; South 
Starksboro, Mrs. N. E. Purinton; Tyson, 
Mrs. Flora M. Scott: Waterbury Centre, 
Elizabeth Colley, A. M.; Waterville, Miss 
Mary Wilbur: Woodstock, Mrs. Mary 
Grace Canfield; West Concord, Mrs. A. M. 
W. Chase; West Westminster, Mrs Anna 
C. Clark. 

Honorary Members, Mrs, B. F. Fuller, 
Gen. S. Thomas, Hon. Jas. Hutchinson, 
Rev. Geo. L. Story, Rev. W. Todd, Mr. 
Willard Chase. 
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Webster's Dictionary 





VALUABLE PREMIUM! 


and Woman’s Journal 





For FOUR 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Woman's 


JOURNAL at the 


reduced club rate of $1.50 each, we will mail, postpaid, on receipt of the six 


dollars, with the names and addresses, 


a Webster’s Dictionary, valued at Five 


Dollars, to the person sending us the four new names. 


This Dictionary is in the best style, in full sheep binding, with Dennison’s Patent 


Index, New Census edition. 


It has the appearance and value of a ten-dollar book. 


Will not each of our readers get us four new subscribers, thereby promoting the 


suffrage cause, and receiving practically Five Dollars for doing so? 














WHY I OBJECT TO VOTING. 





= (Read by tbe author, Miss D. E. Daley, before 


the Castile, N. Y., W.C. T. U.) 

No, don’t talk to me about voting, 
For, seeing I’m only a rib, 

My place is at home in the kitchen, 
A-cooking and jogging the crib. 

It isn’t the talent I’m wanting, 

I can make a speech better than some; 
But if I should be elected to oftice, 
Then who would look after the home? 


I want you to just stop your talking 
About woman’s rights and all that; 
What right do I want but the children, 
And to keep the home ready for Pat? 

If I have the right tosplit kindlings 
And buy all the things at the store, 
Besides the beef and potatoes, 

What time then have I for rights more? 


I just want to ask you a question 

if I should go in for more rights, 

Who would feed the pig and the poultry 
While the master was smoking his pipes ? 
And who would buy pipes and tobacco’ 

It is true, every word that I say; 

Who would get his shoes ready for Sunday: 
Now can you answer that, pray? 


And when election approaches, 

What could us women do then? 

We should have to leave home for an hour 

If we could all vote like the men; 

And while the men were all smoking 

And drinking the candidate's beer, 

We should have to rush home and get din- 
ner; 

Now wouldn't that make us feel queer? 


What to do with the baby while voting, 
That isn’t the thing worries me; 

I can let the same one jog the cradle 
As wh-n I’m out working, you see; 
But I should be anxious for dinner, 

It might not be exactly on time, 

And Patrick get weak at his stomach, 
And all through some fault of mine. 


And if we should go to conventions 
And come in collision with men, 

Our characters all would be ruined, 
And what could us women do then? 

If we go tothe Senate or Congress 
And stand for our rights, don’t you see, 
The men would all rise up against us; 
Then where would us poor women be? 


They say the men represent women 

As forth to election they go, 

And no matter which vote they ballot 

We should say: ‘‘Them’s my sentiments 
too.”’ 

Now, if I want to go prohibition, 

And Pat for high license should be, 

I have to go for high Jicense 

Patrick he represents me. 


They say that the women are crowding, 
And the men getting left in the race. 
Oh, what a shame for us women 


To crowd a man out of his place! 
Just think how sad and how lonely 
This world would be with no men! 


But I know what you'rethinking, my sister, 
You just want to be equal with them. 


Now I'll never go back on the menfolks, 
For truly they never forsake, 

They never forget us dear women 

When they have the tax-roll to make; 
And if they want to put down a sewer 
Or run a canal through the land, 

They never ask of us women 

But two-thirds of the money to stand 





a) 


Taxation without representation 
Is 'gainst the constitution What then? 
Who cares for the old constitution? 

| Surely no one should vote but the men; 

| So don’t talk to me about voting, 

| For, seeing (’m only a rib, 
My place is at home in the kitchen, 
A-cooking and jogging the crib. 

! —Manchester (N. H.) Union. 


FREE RUSSIA, 


A Monthty Paper Published in London 











The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,” edited by F. V. VoLKHOVSKY 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions may be sent to R. Spence 
Watson, LL. D., Bensham Grove, Gates- 
head, England. 


This paper gives trustworthy news of 
the movement in Russia in behalf of a 
more liberal government, and against the 
prevailing régime of bureaucratism and 
irresponsible tyranny. It chronicles the 
noble struggie now going on by thousands 
of Russian men and women, at great per- 
sonal sacrifice, to bring about more mod- 
ern and civilized conditions. It is ably 
editeu, and full of valuable information, 
which will be of ever-increasing interest 
in America since Jewish refugees are com- 
ing here by hundreds of thousands to es- 
cape Russian tyranny, and since Russia’s 
seizure of Manchuria threatens American 
trade in the Far East. 

In addition to political information, 
‘Free Russia’’ contains lists of books and 
pamphlets translated from Tolstoy and 
other progressive Russian writers, bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of promi- 
nent Russian authors, artists and human- 
itarian workers. 

All Americans who love liberty ought 
to be interested in the Russian struggle 
for freedom—if for no other reason, be- 
cause the growing power of Russia, ex- 
tending over more apd more territory, 
makes it a question of vital importance to 
the world whether this vast power shall 
be exercised by a fairly liberal and en- 
lightened government, open in some de- 
gree to modern ideas, or by a belated and 
autocratic despotism. 

George Kennan and Francis J. Garrison 
answer for the trustworthiness of the 
editors of ‘Free Russia.’ The paper 
ought to have 100,000 subscribers in the 
United States. 








| American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


° Dr. Mary Wood- Allen. 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill. 





| 

Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 
Covers every interest of the child from in- 

| fancy to adolescence 

| Most valuable articles by expert author- 

| ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 

| The Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 
Monthly. $100a year. Sample copy 10 

| cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 
620 Colonial Building, Boston. 





OFFICE WORK.—American girl, writing a 

| good hand, wants to do office work. Good at 

writing. copying, ete. Address Miss Mary V. 
HIGGINS, Hotel Ideal, Waterford, St., Boston. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 

Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. 8. 
Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Re- 
public, by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote 
by Hon. John D. Long. 

Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 

A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 




















H y 
Unity, 

A Weekly Journal of Religion 
NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 
JENKINS LLoypD Jones & WILLIAM KENT 
Pablished by 
Unity Publishing Company, 
3939 Langley Avenue. CHICAGO 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 


FOR SALE, | 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 
H. B. BLACKWELL 
3 Park St., Boston. 











THE HoME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 

















TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 
Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 106, 14 Beacon St. Bostos 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
ofticial organ of the State Union. A 
bright. breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannam. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HarkRior T. Topp Cor. Sec’. 





HOUSE TO LET.—A lady Gesiring to give up 
housekeeping for one year will rent her house 
fully furnished, from June 1 or later, to responsi- 
ble party. House has eleven rooms and bath, 
and is finely located on a hill overlooking Bos- 
ton Harbor. References given and required. Ad- 
dress Mrs. R. H. BARROWS, 65 Sawyer Avenue 
Dorchester, Mass. 
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WOMEN IN NATIONAL REPUBLICAN CON- 
VENTION. 


The women alternates from the Western 
States, especially those from Colorado, at- 
tracted much attention. The latter made 
a favorable impression wherever they ap- 
peared. They had been appointed with- 
out any solicitation on their own part or 
that of friends. At the time Mrs. Charles 
A. Eldridge’s’name was presented in the 
State Convention, she was absent and sent 
her acceptance by telegraph. Both Mrs, 
Eldridge and Mrs, Owen E. LeFevre are 
women of culture and of high social posi- 
tion. Mrs. Eldridge was Regent of the 
Colorado D. A. R., and lives at Colorado 
Springs. Mrs. LeFevre is prominent in 
the Denver chapter of the D. A. R. She 
has a beautiful home, a charming family, 
and is famous for her delightful hospital- 
ity. Personally, she isa woman of many 
attractions, prepossessing in appearance, 
dressing always in great taste, and with 
cordial and agreeable manners. Her ap- 
pointment was significant in one particu- 
lar—she is extremely conservative, and 
represents the most conservative element 
in Colorado. 

Mrs. Eldridge’s principal was ill, and 
for one day she sat in the body of the con- 
vention with the delegates, This is the 
first time in the history of the country 
that a woman has ever sat as a delegate 
in a national convention. [This is a mis- 
take.—Eps. W. J.] There came with the 
alternates from Colorado Mrs, Elmer Wix- 
on, who was named, but gave way to Mrs. 
LeFevre, believing the appointment of so 
conservative a woman desirable. She was 
chairman of the Woman’s Republican 
Club four years ago, and was at the head 
of one of the most perfect organizations 
that had ever been formed in the State. 
She, too, !ike Mrs, LeFevre, is an accom- 
plished and cultivated woman. She has 
done a great deal of newspaper and maga- 
zine work, and speaks as well as she 
writes. She was for five years president 
of the Denver Woman’s Press Club, and 
is also identified with several other of the 
leading clubs. Like Mrs. LeFevre she, 
too, is a model housekeeper. Mrs, Wixon 
talked most interestingly of affairs in the 
Centennial State. 

‘Is it true that women do not vote and 
do not wish to vote?’’ she was asked. 

“It is not,’ she said, firmly. ‘There 
are between 30,000 and 40,000 more men 
than women in Colorado. And yet, in 
spite of this difference in the pupulation, 
the woman's vote is all the way from 41 
to 53 per cent. of the entire registration.”’ 

‘*Why does it vary?’’ 

‘‘Because of the varying interest. In 
some elections the issues are more impor- 
tant than in others. Whenever there isa 
matter of vital importance it has the 
effect of bringing out the women voters 
in great numbers. When Mr. McKinley 
was elected for the first time, the women 
worked indefatigably, and that year they 
cast more than half the vote. It was ac- 
knowledged that they carried the State, 
for that year there was not much partisan 
politics.” 

‘‘What class of women vote?’’ 

Since Mrs. Wixon herself was a leading 
suffragist, she might have regarded this 
as a somewhat uncivil question. But she 
did not; she laughed good-naturedly, and 
said: 

“Well, you are aware that morals have 
never been made a qualification for suf- 
frageanywhere. Ifthey had been,the wom- 
en voters of Colorado would carry every- 
thing before them. You know, the whole 
country over, good women outnumber the 
vicious a hundred to one. I don’t think 
that is too sweeping an assertion, But 
even if it were not true, we consider that 
women of any special class are entitled to 
the same political privileges given men of 
a corresponding class. They pay taxes, 
and are amenable to the same laws. But,”’ 
she said, ‘‘with us the women-who vote 
are largely the better class. There are 
very few clergymen in Denver whose 
wives do not go with their husbands to 
the polls. Mrs, Peabody, the wife of the 
chief justice, the teachers in the public 
schools, the wives and mothers in the 
home—these are our chief constituency. 
Our strong opponents are the machine 
politicians, who cannot manipulate the 
women’s vote as they expected to do, for- 
eigners who look upon women as infe- 
riors, and, above all, the liquor dealers 
Everywhere they are the most active of 
our enemies, because they have the money 
with which to buy the Legislatures. This 
they did in California and the State of 
Washington.”’ 

‘What is the attitude of men toward 
women in general in Colorado?”’ 

‘*Most respectful,’ she said with 
warmth. ‘‘Nowhere are women shown 
greater consideration. Ido not think, in 
this particular, that the voting women of 
Colorado would change places with the 
disfranchised women of New York, who, 
unless they are rich and can dress well, 
get little consideration anywhere. In 
Colorado the washerwoman in calico, 
who respects herself, is respected by men. 





Special Reduction Sale 
BOYS’ CLOTHING DEPARTMENT 





We are now offering our surplus stock of light-weight goods in this department 


at greatly reduced prices. 


We mention and call special attention to 


Woollen Sailor and Russian Suits, $3 and $5. Formerly 


$6 to $12. 


Washable Suits, $1, $2 and $3. 


Formerly double these prices. 


Double-breasted Jacket Suits (sizes, 6 to 10 years), $3. 
Norfolk Jacket Suits (sizes, eight to seventeen years), $7. 
Youths’ Sack Suits, $10 and $12. 


Shirt Waists, 50c. Blouses, 75 cts. 


Negligee Shirts, $1. 





This sale is for cash, and no goods can be sent on approval or exchanged. 
A rare opportuuity to purchase boys’ clothing of QUALITY as well as style. 





MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


400 Washington Street 








I have never seen a woman jostled, rudely 
treated or accosted at the polls in Denver. 
Nor could it happen anywhere else in the 
State."’ 

“What about the woman repeater of 
whom we heard so much last fall?’’ 

“Oh,” she laughed, “she was multi- 
plied by one hundred, There was just 
one—the first in the ten years that women 
have been voting.’’ 

Then she went back to the general in- 
terest that had been shown. 

“When delegates to the convention 
were chosen to frame the new charter for 
Denver, after the county was divided, 
last year, the women on Capitol Hill, the 
principal residence quarter, cast nine- 
elevenths of the vote in that district. 
You see, that charter meant the moral 
and sanitary regulation of Denver, the 
saloons, the police, the care of the streets. 
The men voters either were not much in- 
terested, or they felt that it could be 
safely left to women, and they did so.”’ 

“Is there any prospect that the equal 
suffrage bill will ever be repealed?” she 
was asked. 

‘*Never,’’ she said emphatieally. ‘Nei- 
ther party would dare attempt it, for they 
know that it would be resisted.”’ 

“Do you think the woman vote this fall 
will be large?’ 

‘*The largest ever cast. It is not mere 
politics, everything is at stake, and the 
result is either ruin or prosperity for the 
future. But,’’ she said, ‘‘we must work 
out our own salvation. Noone from out- 
side can help us much, the situation isso 
complex.’’ 

‘How have you been received by the 
delegates of the convention?’’ was the 
next question, 

‘“‘Most courteously and kindly,’’ she 
said; ‘‘all has been done for us that could 
be done.’’—Chicago Advance of June 30, 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Dr. Helen Brooks, of Gloucester, Mass., 
has been elected physical director of the 
women’s gymnasium at the University of 
Michigan, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Dr. Alice Synder. 





A number of the women physicians of 
Washington, D. C., held a meeting recent- 
ly to take action on the death of Dr. Mary 
D. Spatkman, Dr. Spackman, it is said, 
was the first woman physician to gradu- 
ate from a college in Washington, At 
that time the right to practice medicine 
in the District was limited by law to men, 
and in order to secure the same right to 
women, Drs. Spackman and Mary Par- 
sons went before Congress and procured 
in 1875 the passage of a law that enabled 
women to practice medicine there, It 
was especially in view of this service to 
women that the meeting was held. 


Dr. Caroline Hastings, of Boston, was 
last week elected on the board of censors 
of the International Hahnemannian Asso- 
ciation. 


Dr. Margaret Mary Sharp of London is 
an enthusiastic worker with the X-rays. 
It was she who first defined their various 
modes of action on the human tissue. 
She was also the first to use radiant mat- 
ter for the removal of hair as a profes- 
sional procedure. 


At the conference arranged by the Chi- 
cago Woman’s Club on ‘‘Women in Indus- 
trialism,’’ Dr. Lucy Waite, of Chicago, 
reported 4,376 women listed in the medi- 
cal societies. New York had the largest 
number, Illinois came next with 239. Of 
these, 51 were giving instruction in 
medical colleges in Chicago, Inan inves- 
tigation as to the fees of 76 women physi- 
cians, graduates from a certain college, 10 
received annual incomes from 33,000 to 
$4,000; 5 received from $4,000 to $5,000; 
3 from $5,000 to $10,000, and 15 from $15,- 
000 to $20,000. FP. Ms Ae 





SPECIAL NOTICEs. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





HOUSEWORK. — Young Armenian w. man, 
speaking English, with two and a half years’ ex- 
perience as covwk and general houseworker for 
American missionaries, wants to dv housework 
in or near Boston, Address this oftice. 





HOUSEWORK. —A place is wanted by an Ar 
menian boy of 17. Miss Ella L. Brett writes of 
him: “He has been in this country about tive 
months. He is bright and quick to learn. He is 
a good, honest boy strong and willing to work, 
and will be good help in a good family.” Address 
— Ella L. Brett, 14 Forest St., Miadiebore, 

Ass. 





HOUSEWORK .—Armenian boy of 18, former 
student of Aintab College, speaking a little kng- 
lish, wants to do housework where he can receive 
English lessons. Address George VDikranian, 
gore D.Kapelian, 361 Washington St., Dorchester, 
Mass. 





HOUSEWORKK. — Armenian of 21, able to 
speak Evglish, wants to do either housework or 
farmwork, but housework by eference. Ad- 
dress Nathan Nazarian,7 Parnell st., East Cam- 
bridge, Mass 





GENERAL WORK.-— Arinenian of 21, speak- 
ing a little English, wants any kind of work he 
can do. Has washed dishes fur three weeks ata 
Salvation Army refuge. and the S. A. Captain is 
pleased with him. Address Garabed Haroutun- 
ian, 3 Riverside Place, Cambridge, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK. — Armenian of 19, speaking 
English, wants to do light housework this sum 
mer, for moderate wages and English lessons; in 
the fall, wants to work mornings and evenings 
for bis board and go t» school. He formerly 
worked for the editors of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
and was a good boy, cheertul, willing, and un- 
commonly active and diligent. Address James 
Boyajian. 29 Hubbard St, Malden, Mass. 





GENERAL WOKK.—A Greek, 27 years old, 
wants any work thathe cando Isa graduate of 
Anatolia College, with good recommen ations for 
character and industry from its president. also 
from employers in this country, for intelligence 
and faithfulness. Understands the care of 
horses; has taught school, worked on the electric 
cars, etc. Does not drink or smoke. Under- 
stands English, French, ancient and modern 
Greek, Armenian and Turkish. Could act as 
waiter, teamster, coachman, farm help, or gen- 
eral outside man to take care of garden and 

rounds. Address T.J., care Mr. Kourouyenis, 
62 Court St., Boston, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK.— Young Armenian of good 
character, intelligent and willing, wants to do 
housework for small wages this summer to im- 
prove his English. Address G., care Miss Lillian 

oulton, 22 Greenville St., Roxbury, Mass. 





ARMENIAN STUDENT of 20 wants any kind 
of work that he can do this summer, preferably 
in acity. President Lee, of the French-American 
College, where he has studied during the past 
year, writes: ‘‘He has proved himsel capable, 
faithful and trustworthy I commend him to 
the favorable consideration of any who may need 
etticient service.” Speaks English, and writes a 
beautiful hand. Address R. N. SERABIAN, 343 
Sbawmut Avenue, Boston. 





AUTHOR’S MANUSCRIPT typewritten and 
prepared for the press. Metaphysical and psycho- 
logical work a specialty. Difficult penmanship is 
accurately rendered, and the workmanship al- 
ways of the be-t. Will revise and arrange all 
details if desired, Address Miss LORAINE FOL- 
LETT, 22 Munroe St., Somerville Mass, 





HOUSEWORK — Armenian with about a 
year’s experience in cooking and housework 
wants a place in or near Boston. Former em- 
ployer testifies to his faithfulness, skill in bread- 
making, and uncommon sweetness of temper. 
— H. SHAHNAZARIAN, 56 Kneeland Street, 

oston. 





ARMENIAN ORPHANAGE. —The Arme- 
nian Orphanage at Broussa, Turkey, established 
thirty years ago, urgently needs funds to contin- 
ue its good work. Contributions received by 
}fon. H. P. Brewster, Traders’ National Bank, 
Rochester, N. Y., or may be sent direct to Mr. 
Baghasarian, President Broussa Orphanage, 

Broussa, Turkey. 





HOUSEWORK — Armenian girl, 25 yearsold, a 
school teacher in her own country, wants to do 
second girl’s work, or would do general house- 
work in a small family where the work is light. 
Speaks English. Understands cvoking and 
laundry work. Address Miss TOORFANDA BEDRO- 
SIAN, 11 Bristol St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 





PORTRAITS OF THE DEAD.—Miss A. M. 
Gregory makes a specialty of portraits of persons 
who have passed away, and succeeds remarkably 
in making a good likeness from the scantiest and 
poorest materials, In her experience of 25 years 
she has often achieved results before supposed 
to be impossible. Miniature crayons, tinted or 
untinted, a specialty. Oil paintings clea: ed, re- 
paired, retouched and varnished. Paintings for 
sale at moderate prices Studio, 16 Warland 8t., 
Cambridge,Mass Open to visitors from 10 A. M. 
to2M,and 12 to 4 P.M. Closed Mondays and 
Thursdays. 


100 California Views, 10 Cents, 


All different, nice for albums, decoration, in- 
struction. 





E. H. RYDALL, 
444 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif 
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NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Taytor Upton and Exizasetn J. Hauser. 





State Presidents will greatly oblige by notifying Headquarters of time and place 
of holding State Annual Meetings. At this date we are able to report the following; 

Iowa W. 8S. A., Sheldon, Oct. 26, 27, 28. 

Illinois W. S. A., Chicago, Oct. 1. 

Minnesota W. S. A., Anoka, October 4 and 5. 

Ohio W. S. A., London, Oct. 12 and 13. 

N. Y. State W. S. A., Auburn, Oct. 18, 19, 20. . 

Massachusetts W. S. A., Attleboro, October. 

Maine W. S. A., Portland, Nov. 1 and 2. 

Pennsylvania W. S. A., Philadelphia, Nov. 4. 

Kentucky E. R. A., Lexington, Nov. 17 and 18. 

Michigan W. S., A., Jackson. 





It is recommended that a Memorial Organization Fund, to perpetuate the mem. 
ory of our pioneer workers, be established, by requesting clubs of less than fifty mem. 
bers to contribute one dollar; between fifty and one hundred members, two dollars; aj| 
exceeding one hundred members, three dollars annually; said funds to be placed in the 
hands of the National Treasurer. That twenty dollars from this fund be given to the 
club or individual under whose auspices a new club, of not less than twenty members, 
is formed, and after such club has been certified to by the Executive Committee of 
the State in which it is formed, and has been in active existence for one year. The 
work must be done under the auspices of the State Association, where one exists, 
without the assistance of a paid organizer.—Plan of Work. 

Era Club, New Orleans, $3.00. 

Baltimore City Club, $3.00. 

Bayonne (N. J.) Political Study Club, $1.00. 

Concord (N. H.) E. S, A., $3.00. 

Let us hear from all of our clubs. There is not one that cannot follow the exam. 
ple of the above-named clubs in complying with the recommendations of the Plan of 
Work. 





Miss Laura A. Gregg, who is at work in Oklahoma, has organized clubs at Okla- 
homa City, Guthrie, Blackwell, Hennessey, and Jefferson. Mrs. Annie M. Bennett is 
President at Guthrie, Mrs, Julia L. Woodworth at Oklahoma City, Mrs. Viola Sawyer 
McNeff at Jefferson, Mrs. Celesta Ball May at Blackwell, and Mrs, A. E. Lane at Hen- 
nessey. May each of these societies grow and prosper! 





Dr. Jeffreys writes that the interest in the Portland Convention continues to 
increase. She has recently been in the field, and has enrolled many names and placed 
several workers in the field. 





The Iowa W. S. A. has decided to change the date of its fall Convention from the 
last week in September to Oct. 26, 27, and 28. The meeting will be held at Sheldon, 
Iowa will do active organization work this fall, as is its custom. 





Miss Harriet May Mills has recently organized a new club at Dansville, N. Y. 





Mrs. Oreola Williams Haskelland Mrs, Florence Fitzsimmons, president and sec- 
retary of the Elizabeth Cady Stanton League of Brooklyn, organized a Suffrage Club 
of young men and women in March, and this club has just concluded its meetings for 
this season. Two public meetings have been held, and Mrs. Haskell reports that 
pians are already formulated for the work of next year. When our cause has become 
so popular that it interests young men and women to such an extent, we have every 
reason to rejoice. We trust one of the young men in this club will be a delegate to 
Portland. Persons interested in work among young people may get some valuable 
suggestions by writing to Mrs. Haskell. Her address is 323 State St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





The Headquarters of our Association at the St. Louis Exposition are in The 
Anchorage, and Mrs, Hackstaff writes: ‘‘We have been assigned tu the large entrance 
hall, the space I asked for. The large flag is draped on one side wall, and under it 
are the pictures of Miss Anthony and Mrs. Stanton. A place has been reserved for 
the picture of Lucy Stone.”’ (By this time this latter picture is also in place.) ‘The 
map will be on the wall opposite, under the map a table with the literature.’’ The 
map to which Mrs, Hackstaff refers is a large one on which she has had the States 
which have full, municipal, or school suffrage, colored. Just the sight of this map 
will be educational. We are certainly indebted to Mrs. Hackstaff for looking after 
the Association’s interests so faithfully. 





A copy of the German Times, June 13, has been sent to Headquarters by some one 
of the friends on the other side of the water, and we have greatly enjoyed reading the 
articles which refer to our American women. Excellent half-tones of Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall, Lady Aberdeen, Mrs. Charlemange Tower, Mrs. John Cleves Symmes, 
Mrs, J. H. Homan, and Mrs, Frank H. Mason are features of the edition. Mrs. Mason, 
who is joint vice-president of the American Woman’s Club of Berlin, is the wife of 
the American Consul, and, like her husband, an Ohioan, Warren being her home, and 
Niles the home of Mr. Mason. 





Three women who attracted attention at the Convention of the National Associa- 
tion for Charities and Correction, which lately met at Portland, Me., were Jane Ad- 
dams, Anna Garlin Spencer, and Florence Kelley. Amos Butler, of Indiana, who 
presided at the meeting where the question of Juvenile Courts and Probation was 
considered, said: ‘‘This conference believes in equal suffrage (great applause), but 
out in Indianapolis we have gone farther than that, and have made a woman Chief 
Probation Officer of the Juvenile Court.’’ And here he introduced Mrs. Helep 
Rogers, who occupies that position. 





The Baltimore Woman Suffrage Club had a steamboat excursion recently, at 
which they cleared a goodly sum for suffrage work. Mrs. Funck, in writing to Head- 
quarters, says she thinks that the way they managed the tickets made it so easy that 
any club inariver or lake town could do the same with profit. The club women 
merely sold tickets and received from the transportation company a commission oD 
all they sold. 





The Eighth Annual Convention of the Queens-Nassau County P. E. League is 
reported as one of the very best in the history of that association. It was held at 
Queens, Long Island, June 15. Two new Leagues were reported as having been 
formed within the year, one at Jamaica and the other at Ozone Park. This County 
Association has now 800 names of regularly-enrolled suffragists on its books, and will 
make up the 1,000 before the State Convention meets in the fall. Its officers certainly 
are to be congratulated. 





Miss Mary N. Chase has recently organized at Whitefield, N. H., a Suffrage Com- 
mittee of fifteen members, Mrs, Nettie C. Lane being the chairman. The Committee 
at Jefferson has for its chairman Mrs. D. S. Hadley, and the one at West Milan, Miss 
Mary H. Roberts. Miss Chase has also organized a strong club of thirty members at 
Berlin. The officers are: President, Mrs. Agnes R. Hammond; vice-president, Rev. 
A. H. Hanson; secretary, Mrs. G. M. Causier; treasurer, Mrs. Gertrude E. Clark; 
auditor, Mrs. Alice G. Mason. 





Again we must beg the readers of this Column to order all supplies advertised 
here from the Headquarters at Warren, O. The Woman’s Journal Office should not 
be troubled by orders for literature which is not on sale there, but at Headquarters. 





“Legal Status of Women,”’ by Jessie J. Cassidy, now 10 cents per copy. 





Subscribe for Progress. Price, 10 cents per year. 


Send us the names of your 
friends, and we will send them sample copies. ‘ 





The Old Orchard Club of Maine has decided to meet monthly instead of bi-month- 
ly, as has been its custom, We always get good news from Maine. 





The Iowa State Prohibition Convention held at Boone declared in its platform: 
‘“‘We are opposed to the principle of taxation without representation, therefore w® 
stand for a universal qualification for the rights of suffrage regardless of sex.”’ 
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